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Look for this emblem em- 

bossed in the bottom of 
enuine Canco C-Enamel 
ined Cans. 


In Canco C Enamel ee Cans 


— Corn looks better and sells better 


IRN packed in Canco C-Enamel lined cans 

sells first, at a better price, because it looks so 
well. Canco C-Enamel prevents discoloration, and 
the corn earns preferential treatment at every stage 
from broker to dining table. To the individual 
canner, the Canco C-Enamel preferential in the 
market means a higher price for his canned corn. 


To the canning industry, Canco C-Enamel is one 
more contribution to the cause of better packing, 
leading directly to greater consumption of canned 
foods. Ask a Canco representative about this. 


The question is not “How much does it cost te 
use, but, how much does it cost not to use” Canco 


C-Enamel Lined Cans. 


American Can Company 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON 
METAL SIGNS ano DISPLAY FIXTURES 
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Bought 
500,000 feet 
miles 
away 


A MEMPHIS LUMBER firm’s represen- 
tative called at the office of a buyer 


a thousand miles away. He found 
him in the market for a half-million 


feet of lumber. He wired this 
news to his company. They called 
him at once by long distance 
telephone, catching him before 


the prospective buyer's 
like experiences. For example, office. _— When the receivers were 
Atlanta: * ... Looking over a list of hung up, the deal had been closed. 
our stock yesterday, saw an item we 
thought one of our customers might Canada.” Mobile: “... We do over 80% 
want. Decided to call by Long Distance. of our lumber buying over the long 
Expense, possibly $3.50. Developed an distance phone.” Memphis: “. . . For quick 
order for 5 cats of lumber.” action, for learning the last-minute status 
From Nashville: “... Last week we on any out-of-town situation, and in 
secured a 5-cat order by telephone from effecting satisfactory adjustments, noth- 
one of our Louisville customers... this ing we know of will take the place of 
week 3 cats to a Knoxville connection.” long distance service.” 
Jackson, Mississippi: “... A few weeks — For good results, quick, try long dis- 
ago we sold a quarter-million feet of tance calls. They'll usually cost less than 
lumber over the telephone to Toronto, you think. . . . . . Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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LARGE USERS OF CAN LABELS compliment 


us frequently, advising our prices, considering 


Convince yourself. 


Quality and Service, are most satisfactory. 


Write us before placing your contracts -- 


The Columbus Lithograph Company 
Columbus, Ohio 
Manufacturers of high class labels of all kinds 
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CLOSED CON UNDER 
BOILER PRESSURE, 


No steam spray to bleach the fruit. 


Closed coil with boiler pressure giv- 
ing 212° heat over cans. 


Straight line—small floor space. 
Hot water exhaust is necessary. 


AYARS 
Universal 
Hot Water 
Exhausters 


Takes all size cans without any ad- 
justment. 


Made in four sizes to suit your re- 
quirements. 


Moderate cost. 


Give us length of time you want to exhaust and capacity required and 
we will be glad to quote on machine suitable for your requirements. 


AYARS MACHINE CO., SALEM, NEW JERSEY 


OELIVERY 
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Just Off The Press 


How To Buy 
And Sell 
Canned Foods 


J. A. LEE 


Completely revised and up-to-date. 


For The Canner 


For the Canner, or producer of 
the canned foods in the study now 
forced upon him to improve the 
distribution of canned foods—this 
would seem to be the long-awaited 
answer. It is a treatise upon the 
selling of canned foods such as can- 
not be found anywhere else, and is 
from the pen of a life-long friend 
of canned foods—than whom there 
is none better able to help them. 

For the teacher of Domestic Sci- 
ence classes, where canned foods 
are looming larger every day, this 
will be found a text book. 


EDITION 


For The Wholesaler 


Every step of buying and hand- 
ling canned foods is carefully cov- 
ered, including future buying, arbi- 
tration contracts, and the handling 
of spoiled or swelled canned foods. 
And there are chapters upon tre 
management of salesmen that are 
worth many times the price of the 
book to any wholesale buyer. 


It tells the wholesaler how to 
keep check upon stocks, and how to 
maintain a ready record; how to 
display the goods in the salesroom, 
and what not to do. 


For The Broker 


For the Canned Foods Broker 
this book is almost indispensible, 
as he will realize upon a reading 
of it. It describes his mission and 


defends him against unjust charges, 
the while it coaches him in his duty 
and obligation to both seller and 
buyer. And it will give him a 
“working knowledge” of the goods 
he handles daily, such as he cannot 
get elsewhere. 


The best. book of its kind ever compiled for 
BUYERS—BROKERS—SALESMEN and CANNERS 


Price $3.00 postpaid 
Cloth bound—270 pages 6 x 9 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 
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MANUFAGTURERSOF: 
WEIRTON,W. TIN CANS. | 


CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 


LARKS BURG, WMA 
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e HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMANSHIP LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES PROMPT SERVICE @ 
2 
ESTABLISHED 1862 
“THE MODEL SHOP” 
DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 
LABELS, CARTONS AND : 
5 ADVERTISING MATERIAL. 
xi 
CHICAGO. ILL. DETROIT, MIcu. OMAHA, NEB. 
TAXON VON 


Canadian Plant 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO. Ltd. 
Tillsonburg, Ont. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


P.O. Drawer 25 BROCTON,N. Y. 
(Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) 


can be used for various purposes. 


Not only will it wash Tom- 
atoes perfectly but also Beets, 
Cut Pumpkin (removing seeds) 
Corn, Apples, Tomatoes etc., 
ete. 


A general purpose Washer 
like this can be operated very 
profitably. 


It is wellto remember that in 
purchasing such a machine, you 
are profiting yourself much 
more than any one else. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Balto., Md. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco Cal. 
Brown Boggs Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
Cannon Supply Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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We are in position 


to furnish 
for 1927 Pack 


Special “C” Enamel Lined Cans 
to Prevent Corn Black 


Samples will 
be gladly furnished 
on request. 


Wheeling 
Can Company 


Wheeling, West Virginia 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
. Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its forty- 
ninth year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 


as second-class mail matter. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

One Year - - - $3.00 

Canada - - - - $4.00 

Foreign - - $5.00 


Extra Copies, when on hand, each,’ .10 
ADVERTISING RATES— According to 
space and location. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 
BY able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR for 


107 SouTH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 


Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 

ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 
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EDITORIALS 


IGHER PRICES—Great bodies move slowly, and 
it is not to be expected, therefore, that higher 
prices on canned foods would follow immediately 
upon the realization of crop conditions, and conditions 
of the spot holdings. But the information has gone 
home, is being absorbed, and will bear good fruit in 
good time. To pit raw, inexperienced salesmen, such 
as the canners as a rule are, against the shrewdest buy- 
ers in any market, as are the jobbers and their agents, 
is unfair in itself; but when you expect miracles from 
such an outcome then you are the one who needs sym- 
pathy. It takes time, but if it can be done then the in- 
dustry will have profited, and that is the point in view. 
If we were simply trying to “manufacture” a market 
then we would deserve to fail; but since we are merely 
calling attention to actual conditions not rightly or 
clearly considered by these sellers, then we have a 
strong cause and can expect to win. And we will; for 
already the leaven is working through the mass. 
Writing us under date of July 14th a man who has 
the welfare of the canners at heart, knows the business 
and is constantly in touch with it, though not a canner, 
said: 

“T saw a good many tomato fields in Indiana, and saw only 
one in bloom with green fruit on. The rest were about where 
they should have been June 10th, and I was told they are stand- 
ing still. There will be a few tomatoes packed by August 20th 
in Central and Southern Indiana, but not many until September 
1st; and if this freakish season terminates in frost it will catch 
them all where the hair is short. I can’t see why any canner 
should sell any futures except at high prices. I heard of some 
sales of 3’s extra standards at $1.35, and an offer of $1.87% for 
3’s fancy, with no takers. 2’s are 90c, 95c and $1. 

“Corn is terrible,” continues this same writer. “Spotted, 
due to replanting. Should be laid by now and knee high, but 
very little of it is over 8 inches high. It will be September 1st 
to 10th before any is packed, and I look for an early frost. It 
looks to me as if Providence and His hired man, the weather 
man, were going to do what the canner didn’t know how to do, 
namely, curtail the pack. And, if that happens the canner 
will be so cocky next fall that there will be no living with 
him, and he will think he saved the industry, and history will go 
right ahead and repeat itself. The canner is a good deal like the 
Arkansas character with the poor roof on his house: when it 
rained he couldn’t repair it, and when it didn’t rain the roof was 
all right.” 

So you see there are others besides ourselves who 
see the real situation and cannot understand why the 


canners have no backbone or refuse to take advantage 
of the situation. 

At just about the same time as the above another 
gentleman, up in Wisconsin, wrote us, and he is simi- 
larly situated to the above writer except that he might 
be considered an expert on peas: 


“Perhaps point of view makes a difference, but I really re- 
gret Hartman’s report of the pack not exceeding ten million 
cases this year. On the other hand, I admire the report of Frank 
Shook which says absolutely nothing about peas. Frank hasn’t 
much to say because the Tri-States’ pack is a bumper this year, 
but I do believe it would have been just as well to have told the 
world what it was, inasmuch as I understand that the Maryland 
packers are today—or were a day or two ago—selling standard 4 
Alaskas at 75c a dozen f. o. b. factory. 

As to Hartman and the Michigan report, I would like to lay 
a reasonable wager that fourteen million will come closer to the 
1927 pack than eight million cases. But suppose we do get 
fourteen or fifteen million cases this year, is that any reason at 
all for selling peas at 75c a dozen? In my mind, it absolutely 
is not. The country is in a position to consume 15,000,000 cases 
of peas out of the 1927 pack at prices which will show a reason- 
able profit to the canner, providing the canner has sense enough 
to hold them until the market has a chance to level itself out. 
There are not a whole lot of peas in canners’ hands, but there 
are large quantities of cheap peas in buyers’ hands, bought for 
the sole purpose of using them as a club to continually break 
the market down on the spot pack just as long as they can. If 
the canners would only sit tight and not solicit any business 
before the first of January, the market would take care of itself, 
as this would give plenty of time to clean up all of the stuff that 
the jobbers are carrying, and probably would result in an active 
buying movement even before the first of January. You figure 
out some way to make them sit tight and I will show you how 
to make a million dollars. 

The season isn’t late now, but don’t forget that there is still 
time for New York, Wisconsin, Minnesota and: Utah canners to 
greatly increase the size of the pack by letting the peas stand 
just a day or two longer. I hope that they won’t and I feel that 
Wisconsin canners will not.” 


The Tri-States have had a good pack, not a whale 
of a pack, but even if they had had such a pack their 
output is so small as to be of not great market value. 
Frank Stare once answered us that the Tri-State pea 
pack was about equivalent to a tear dropped in the 
ocean, as compared with the pea packs of the rest of 
the country. 


ONVENTION ITEMS—At a meeting of the Di- 
C rectors of the Canning Machinery and Supply 
Association in Buffalo, N. Y., July 12th, it was 
decided to offer another automobile as they did at the 
Atlantic City Convention. So there will be a fine auto 
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at the Machinery Show in Chicago next January await- 
ing some canner to drive it home. ; 

As you know, the Convention and Machinery 
Show will be held, all under the one roof, in the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. Naturally, therefore, you want reser- 
vations at the Stevens. You must apply to the National 
Canners Association if you are a canner, to the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association if a broker, or to the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Association if a sup- 
ply man, as the combined associations are handling all 
reservations. The hotel cannot take care of you, and 
you only put them to trouble when you ask them. But 
there is plenty of room; all will be comfortably lodged, 
but make your application to your Association, not to 
the hotel. Bear this in mind and save the hotel this 
bother. 


RAGGING ’EM OUT—We have been favored 

with an advance copy of the “Official Year Book 

and Convention Number of the Wisconsin Re- 
tailers Association,” gotten up to herald the annual 
Convention of the Wisconsin Retailers Association, to 
be held at Merrill Wis., August 15-16-17, 1927. Every- 
body recognizes that these so-called year books are 
merely excuses to raise enough money to help pay con- 
vention expenses of the Association fathering them, 
and supply men generally “come across” good-natur- 
edly with their advertisements, not because they con- 
sider them good advertising media, because they are 
practically worthless as such, but because they want to 
contribute their share, and some, no doubt, because 
they are afraid to say no! The Go-Getters in this line 
of easy money will have to take their hats off to the 
Merrill crowd, who got out this copy of the Year Book. 
They have outdone the best of them. The book is prac- 
tically all ‘‘ads” and very well displayed and hand- 
somely printed. 

But what caught our eye was the way they had 
succeeded in making the canners of Wisconsin adver- 
tise. There are more than thirty canners’ ads, ranging 
from full pages down, in the 98 pages comprising the 
book. That is the greatest single effort of the kind we 
have seen, and we congratulate both the canners and 
the publishers. 

Secretary W. E. Nicholoy, of the Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association, is one of the contributors to the lit- 
erary part, his subject being “The Story of Canned 
Goods.” We have a feeling that there is a printer’s 
error in making this “Goods” instead of “Foods,” be- 
cause Secretary Nicholoy, in his brief history of the 
origin of this form of food, refers always to canned 
foods. It is a good article, well written, and ought to 


help canned foods much with these progressive re- 
tailers. 


If their convention equals in pretense the herald 
they have sent out it will be “some” convention. 


REDITS NOT ALL BAD—The industry has 

heard much about the lenient credits during the 

- past year or two. That there is another side to 

this question is shown by The American Metal Market 
in its editorial of July 19th, under the heading: 


How Plentiful Credit Has Sustained U. S. Prosperity. 


The tremendous growth of bank credit in the United States 
and the uses to which this credit, or available funds, has been 
gainfully applied to sustain prosperity, is shown in the semi- 
annual bulletin of the Federal Reserve Bank. Production of ma- 
terials by the nation’s various industries and the volume of trade 
incident thereto have been well sustained throughout the first six 
months of the year, the bulletin says, but the demands made on. 
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banks for credit with which to carry on this normal volume of 
business have failed to make use of the tremendous amount of 
funds now available. 

It has only been through the large flotation of obligations 
of domestic and foreign industries, and of governmental bodies, 
along with the steady increase in value of securities distributed 
and traded in by American investors in local security markets, 
that this extra credit has been put to work. 

While American commerce has been carried on with about 
the same volume of credit it used six months ago, there has been 
a sum estimated at $3,500,000,000 that has flowed into new secu- 
rities. In addition, member banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem have increased their loans on investments by more than 
$900,000,000 since the low point reached in February and the 
high point reached last month. 

These figures are brought out in the report on credit and 
business conditions by the Federal Reserve Board, which says 
that member bank credits, as indicated by weekly reports of the 
member banks in leading cities, were greater at the close of the 
half year than ever before. 


THE 1927 PEA ACREAGE 


As Reported by Bureau of Agriculture Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


E give here, merely for comparison, the figures 

W on pea acreage in each State as compiled by this 

authority. With the heavily reduced acreage 

and the unfavorable growing season, it must be hard to 
see a normal pack of peas for 1927. 


Acreage———— 

State 1926 1927 
2,570 2,030 
2,220 1,640 
8,800 7,480 
8,570 8,230 
900 670 
9,510 8,460 
106,120 72,160 


GEORGE SNYDER, BROKER. 


AVING practically lived with the brokers for 

many years, as he says, George Snyder thought it 

about time to open his own brokerage office, and 
he has done so in the Kieth Theater Building, at Cin- 
cinnati. 

You may recall that he was sales manager for the 
Vincennes Packing Corporation, at Vincennes, Ind., 
and prior to that had been Western sales representative 
of the P. J. Ritter Co., of Philadelphia. 


) MRS. W. W. WILDER DIES 


ORD has justreached us that Mrs. W. W. Wil- 

der, wife of the past-President of the National 

' Kraut Packers Association, died Saturday, July 

16, and was buried from her home in Clyde, Ohio, Mon- 
day, July 18. 

The numerous friends of Mr. Wilder will join us 

in sincere regret at his heavy loss. Mr. Wilder has 

been an untiring Association worker for many years, 


and is known and highly regarded throughout the 
entire canned foods industry. 
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HUSKER 


The Husker That 
Feeds Like a Cutter 


Six Tuc Huskers will husk the corn for 
four Cutters. 


Furnished with Individual Motor Drive, or 
Belt Drive readily convertible into Motor 
Drive at small cost. 


Requires one-third the floor space— 
one-third the power. 


More than pays for itself by the saving 
of corn alone. 


Manufactured and serviced by Fay & Scott, 
experienced for more than fifteen years in 
building and servicing thousands of CANCO 
Closing Machines for the American Can 
Company. 


Guaranteed to render satisfactory service or 
same may be returned. 


The United Company 


Continental Trust Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Three Great Problems | 
Confront The Canner! 


The canner of food pro- 
ducts has three great pro- 
blems to solve—the secur- 
ing of raw material—the 
canning process—and the 
distribution. Each is a mighty problem 
in itself. 


A-B cooperates with the canner to the 
fullest extent on the second problem. 
Every A-B machine is built to relieve 
the canner of some production problem. 


Preparation machinery for all varieties 
of fruit—syrupers which really syrup 
peaches, pears and berries without damag- 
ing the fruit or wasting the syrup—ex- 
hausters (steam or water) which really 
exhaust—and continuous cookers which 
are really automatic, from closing ma- 
chine to warehouse, and are continuous 
in every sense of the word. 


A-B canning machinery really cooperates 
in every possible way with the canner. 


NOTE: A line of repair parts for our various 
machines is carried at the Chicago and Balti- 
more Offices for your convenience. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
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CROP REPORTS 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners 
You need this kind of information, and appreciate its value. 
Contribute your share and keep this column up to the min- 
ute. We urge your co-operation and invite your commu- 
nication. 


BEANS 

UPPER LAKE, CALIF., July 12.—String Beans: 
1926—110 acres; short pack on account of frost. 
1927—-215 acres, prospects good. No packing done 
yet. Cannery will open about July 18th, about three 
weeks earlier than usual. Anticipate a pack of about 
125 per cent. Crop conditions in this district very good. 

GEORGETOWN, DEL., July 18.—Green Stringless 
Beans—tThe first plantings yield very light, quality 
good. Later plantings show signs of fair crop. 

PADUCAH, KY., July 14——We had 70 acres of 
geans planted but will not get 300 cases. Drowned out. 

GLASSBORO, N. J., July 18.—Early string beans, 
light crop; later plantings are doing better. 

RIO GRANDE, N. J., July 19.—Lima beans about 
one week late, but crop looks good. If weather is not 
too wet from now on will get nearly 100 per cent crop. 

CAMDEN, N. Y., July 18.—Acreage more than last 
year; crop late but should get normal yield. Have 
contracted 50 acres this year. 

RED LION, PA., July 19.—Acreage 60 per cent 
of last year. Later beans looking good; crop some- 
what later than usual. 

SHAWANO, WIS., July 18.—Green and wax stand 
fair, about a week late. Expect to start packing on 
wax about August lst. On surrounding territory crop 
not so good as our own crop. Our pack should be about 
85 per cent normal. Acreage reduced. 

WIISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS., July 12.—We have 
about 175 acres of beans planted this year, and this 
acreage is the same as we have had in past years. Our 
yield will not be as much because the crop is late and 
we won’t get started packing until two weeks, and we 
should be packing now. However we expect to pack 
in the neighborhood of 20,000 cases. 


BEETS 

GLASSBORO, N. J., July 18.—Dry weather has 
hurt beets. 

WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS., July 12.—We have 
about 65 acres of beets planted, and we think that we 
are going to have a fairly good pack if the frost will 
hold off a little longer than it did last year. By the 
looks of things now we ought to get about 8,000 cases 
of beets. This is about the same as we had in past 
years. 

SHAWANO, WIS., July 18.—Stand fair; replant- 
ing also shows fair stand; acreage 50 per cent of nor- 
mal. Acreage in State —- about 30 per cent. 

P 

COLUMBUS, WIS., July 16.—There has been con- 
siderable said in the trade papers about the reduction 
in pea acreage in Wisconsin, much of which was in- 
clined to doubt that there was much of a cut. 

The packers themselves have estimated the reduc- 
tion in acreage at not less than 25 per cent, but from 
an article appearing in the Wisconsin State Journal of 
July 15, being a synopsis of a survey of the Crop and 
Live Stock Report service of Wisconsin, it would seem 
that the pea acreage is actually 32 per cent less than 
last year. 
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Possibly if this fact were known to the distribu- 
tors it would help clarify the situation, and we are 
therefore sending you a copy of that portion of the 
paper containing the article referred to. 

While it is too early to know what the yield per 
acre will be, and the reports are quite spotted, running 
all the way from as low as 50 to as high as a hundred, 
yet the best informed people in this State believe that 
the yield will not exceed average, which would be 75 
to 80 cases per acre, and if the yield is only average and 
the reduction in this State and other pea packing States 
is 25 to 30 per cent, as we believe it to be, we believe 
the pea situation should clear up to the satisfaction of 
all concerned within the next six or eight months. 

VERONA, N. Y., July 20—Small yield of peas and 
light acreage. Earlies all packed with not over an av- 
erage of 30 cases to acre. Hot weather crowding late 
varieties along and yield probably about 70 per cent of 


normal. 
CORN 


ODESSA, DEL., July 19.—Corn acreage 80 per 
cent of normal. Prospective yield not over 75 per cent 
of normal. Plantings very late and fields spotty, due 
principally to heart worm and extremely dry weather. 
We are having today the first rain in over a month. 


DES MOINES, IOWA, July 18.—The condition of 
Iowa’s corn crop, as of July 1st, 1927, was adjudged 
72 per cent of normal by the Government. Some fields 
good, others fair, others poor—a very spotty condition. 

Iowa-Nebraska corn canners have in 32,000 acres 
of sweet corn in 1927 as compared with 60,000 acres © 
in 1926. 

Iowa’s fall of moisture has been very uneven since 
May; some sections actually having but a trace since 
that date, while others have had downpours. 

The canners of Iowa and Nebraska went on the 
market July 9th and nine reported having been com- 
pelled to withdraw account of heavy sales by July 15th. 

GUTTENBERG, IOWA, July 18.—We have 500 
acres sweet corn against 600 acres in 1926. Corn this 
year was planted mostly in June and is from two to 
three weeks late over last year. Have had a much- 
needed rain the past week. We will need a very late 
Fall to mature this corn. 

MT. PLEASANT, IOWA, July 12.—Sweet corn is 
in very poor condition; only small acreage and weather 
is dry and hot. Need rain very badly. Doubt very 
much if corn matures enough to can before frost. 

NORRIDGEWOCK, ME., July 18. —Sweet corn 
acreage only 60 per cent of last year and very late. 
Condition of growing crop very poor. 

BUCKEYSTOWN, MD., July 18.—Acreage in 
1926, 1,130 acres; in 1927, 851 acres. Condition 60 
per cent; three to four weeks late. Prospects poor. 

CAMDEN, N. Y., July 18.—Acreage of sweet corn 
60 per cent of last year; very uneven stand owing to 
the bad weather at planting time. Crop two weeks 
late; can’t expect a normal yield. 

WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS., July 12.—We have 
about 400 acres of corn planted and we are afraid that 
we are not going to pack very much. The season is 
very late, as you know, and it will bea hard proposition 
for us to bank on our corn crop coming through this 
year. 

SHAWANO, WIS., July 18.—Stand of corn is very 
uneven and a week late. Have only 50 per cent acre- 
age; about 40 per cent of that will never make corn 
or pay to harvest if it does, leaving only about one- 
third stand. 
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conomy 


of Jnsured ( leanliness 


The old method of washing down with plain water 
has long proved inadequate to remove the causes of 
J spoilage and deterioration of the canning run. 


\ 


so completely removes preventable causes of “‘flats and 
® sours’ that its economy in the canning plant has been 
definitely proved by hundreds of canners the country 
over. Ask your supply man. 


| The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


Whether you need a filler or not, get these facts about the IMPROVED HANSEN SANITARY 
CORN FILLER straight. It has seven cylinders; is valveless; has no cut-off plate; has simple 
mechanism, and operates smoothly. It has a capacity of one hundred eighty cans per minute, 
fills all cans accurately and uniformly without spill. It is equipped with an automatic stop which 
positively eliminates all waste in absence of cans. It is sanitary, clean in operation and may be 
washed thoroughly in five minutes. It is built interchangeably for No. 1. to No. 3 cans inclusive. 
Changes from one size to another can be made in five minutes. Our Number Ten can filler also 


has all these features and advantages. HANSEN CORN FILLERS are adaptable for filling 


pumpkin, succotash, apple sauce, jams, puree and soup accurately. 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORPORATION ‘i 
CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN No. 22 


Hansen Sanitary Hansen Automatic Hansen Sanitary Hansen Fruit Hansen Aatomatic 
Corn Filler Kraut Filler Can Washer and Vegetable Filler Tomato Filler 
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VERONA, N. Y., July 20—Poor stand-of corn and 
very late. Do not look for over a 50 per cent of normal 
crop. 


TOMATOES 


URBANETTE, ARK., July 14.—In this vicinity 
the acreage is below normal. The plants were set from 
one month to six weeks later than normal and at pres- 
ent it is very hot and dry. If we have anything like 
a crop it must rain in the very near future, and then 
an early frost would be disastrous. ; 

GEORGETOWN, DEL.—Tomatoes look like a fair 
acreage, about the same as last year. 

KENTON, DEL., July 16.—Acreage about the 
same as last year. Last year’s acreage about 25 per 
cent below normal. The tomato fields have improved 
very much during the past two weeks, but still are 
late. Weather very hot at this time and will do dam- 
age if it continues much longer. 

ODESSA, DEL., July 19.—Tomato crop very back- 
ward; no hope for a normal yield unless we have an 
extremely late Fall. Stand only fair, plants very small. 

CARTHAGE, IND., July 19.—Contracted 325 
acres of tomatoes, but shortage on plants could set 
but 250 acres; 75 per cent looking good, 90 per cent 
normal; 25 per cent poor stand—late, 50 per cent nor- 
mal. Crop 10 days late. We usually start canning on 
the 11th to 13th of August; expect to start this year 
the last week in August. 

ELWOOD, IND., July 18.—Tomatoes in this sec- 
tion, condition about 75 per cent of last year. We are 
not operating this year. Other canneries about 70 per 
cent of last year in point of acreage. 

COLUMBUS JUNCTION, IOWA, July 12.—Toma- 
toes in this section are very backward owing to the 
cold, wet spring and cool nights all through June. 
Acreage about the same as last year. 

FRANKLIN, KY., July 18.—We have about 50 per 
cent of a crop of tomatoes planted. The present con- 
dition of the crop is good. We green wrap a part of 
our crop and can the surplus. 

PADUCAH, KY., July 14—We have about one- 
quarter of our usual acreage. We generally have from 
1,200 to 1,400 acres of tomatoes planted; this year we 
have 375 acres, and don’t consider what we have is 
over 75 per cent of crop. Plants do not look well. 
It rained in this section nearly every day up to June 
20th. We have had no rain since, so it is getting dry 
and we need rain badly. 

GLASSBORO, N. J., July 18.—Tomatoes are late 
but are doing better than we expected. 

BRIDGETON, N. J., July 19.—Tomatoes in south 
Jersey are looking good; the season is probably a little 
late, but we anticipate starting our Bridgeton plant at 
the usual time, say August 15th to 20. Plenty of hot 
weather, but with apparent benefit to the tomato 
plants. 

PENNINGTON, N. J., July 19.—Our acreage is 
about the same as last season. The fields are looking 
fine and doing well, only that they are about two weeks 
late, and the size of the pack depends largely upon the 
early or late fall. 

RIO GRANDE, N. J., July 19.—Best outlook in 
the past five years. Vines are rank and some have 
tomatoes on about one-third grown. Had a fine and 
needed rain yesterday (Monday the 18th). 

SWEEDSBORO, N. J., July 19.—Growing crops 
are looking very well at this time. We had a late 
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spring and quite some cold weather in May and early 
June, which retarded the growth. Whether or not we 
have a full crop depends upon having a late Fall. Grow- 
ing crops are in very good condition and the prospect 
is fair at this time. — 

RED LION, PA., July 19.—Tomato acreage is 70 
per cent of last year; late planting, but looking good 
since recent rain. Reduction in acreage due to the 
fact that we sold one of our packing houses. This 
plant will be discontinued as a canning house and will 
be converted to some other purpose. 

LITTLESTOWN, PA., July 18.—Tomatoes 90 per 
cent in acreage, yield and prospective yield. 

THAXTON, VA., July 19.—Normal acreage in to- 
matoes. Crop looking unusually well; prospective 
yield 25 per cent more than last year. 


FRUITS 

PADUCAH, KY., July 14.—The peach crop is 
about 50 per cent; quality not good. Will start pack- 
ing peaches about 20th of this month. 

LEWISTON, ME., July 13.—We are packing apples 
only this year and the crop will be light in this section. 

GLEN HAVEN, MICH., July 12.—Cherries 10 per 
cent, Apples 30 per cent, Berries 60 per cent. 

TRAVERSE CITY, MICH., July 18.—The princi- 
pal crop in this region is cherries, but we expect to 
have only between 5 per cent and 10 per cent of a crop. 
The apple crop will likewise be small, but it is hard to 
make an reliable estimate at this time because the fruit 
continues to drop. 

FALLS CITY, OREG., July 11.—We have just fin- 
ished this season’s pack of strawberries and the crop 
seems to be about a normal one. 
This week begins the harvesting of the Logan- 
berries. It has been the general talk among the grow- 


ers that they will harvest only about a 60 per cent 
crop this season. 


The Royal Anne cherry crop has been very light, 
and wound up the season with some of the neighboring 


buyers fighting over the short amount of tonnage 
available. 


The Falls City Canning Company of this place 
has leased its plant for the year to the Luckamute 
Co-operative Packing Association. 

KRAUT 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, July 13.—Cabbage acre- 
age same as last year, 40 acres. Considerably late and 
cannot estimate yield as yet. 

WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS., July 12.—As for our 
pack of saur kraut we do not contract for the cabbage, 
we just go out and buy up what we want from the 
various farmers in this section of the country. By the 
looks of things there will be a lot of cabbage in the 
country and we hope to put about 120 tons in tanks 
this year. 

FREMONT, OHIO, July 19.—Cabbage acreage nor- 
Crosp prospects good but ten days late. 

PICKLES 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, July 13.—Cucumber acre- 

age 75 per cent of last year; expect normal yields from 

the present indications. 

FREMONT, OHIO, July 19.—Acreage 60 per cent 

normal. Crop late and prospects not good. 

PORTLAND, OREG., July 12:—Same acreage to 


the cucumber crop as last year. Fair stand, vines 
three weeks late. 


mal. 


‘ 
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SAFETY 


First, last and always. 


Makesure you have enough fire insurance 
before a fire occurs. After a fire it is too 
late. 


During the pack your values subject to 
loss by fire are too great for you to take 
chances with indequate protection. The 
only safe course is to have full insurance 
coverage. 


Watch your increasing values and in- 
crease your insurance proportionately. 


You can do this most economically with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 
WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


where for ninteen years the net cost of 
insurance has averaged $6.20 per thou- 
sand less than the usual insurance com- 
pany premiums. 


Write or wire for the additional protec- 
tion you need to cover your increased 
values. 


LANSING B. WARNER Incorp. 
155 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Get All The Power At The Wheels 


Lubricate once a 
year. Bearings 
always rigid. No 
truing of wheels. 
Wheels last longer. 
Install one and 
forget your grina- 
ing worries. Write 
for prices and 
circular. 


TIMKEN 
ROLLER BEARINGS 


The Sinclair Scott Co. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Higher Pay And Better Working Conditions 
Found To Be Urgent Needs of Farm. Hands 


Low Standard of Living of Hired Men Declared Injurious to Social , 
Condition of Community. 


HE question of the hired man is today one of the 

I most important facing the farmer and has far- 

reaching effects upon the educational, religious, 

and community life of the rural sections, it is stated 

in a discussion of “The Farm Laborer as a Human 

Being,” just made public by the Department of Labor, 
says The United States Daily. 

Higher wages and better working conditions are 
cited as urgent needs to elevate the moral character 
of farm laborers and in this way help solve the problem 
of the rural community. The full text of the discus- 
sion follows: 

Are we developing on our farms a low class of 
farm labor? Is the farm hired man one of low moral 
character whose influence tends to disrupt the unity of 
the family life and who, if he is a married man, is com- 
pelled to maintain a low standard of living as a result 
of which the educational, religious, and community life 
all suffer? ‘These questions are suggested by a chap- 
ter on farm labor presented as part of a work on Rural 
Sociology by Carl C. Taylor. This study considers the 
major problems of rural living and appears to substan- 
tiate the opinion expressed in the editor’s introduction 
that “not until our schools and colleges devote more 
careful attention to the social side of farm living will 
our rural civilization improve and develop to its proper 
relationship with city living.” 

The author recognizes that the farm labor situa- 
tion is a real problem, due to a number of reasons—the 
seasonal character of the work, the inability to secure 
help when wanted, the superior social and monetary 
attractions and more favorable working conditions 
offered by the city, the inefficiency of transient labor 
due to lack of real interest in the work, the inability 
to pay sufficient wages to attract competent labor, and 
many others which serve to complicate the matter and 
render it difficult of constructive solution. 

It is estimated that 46 per cent of all demands for 
hired help on the farm is for short-term laborers, and 
that 1,500,000 farmers used their hired men only a 
portion of the year. This emphasizes an important 
phase of the agricultural labor problem and leads the 
author to conclude that “unless agricultural production 
is so organized as to eliminate the demand for these 
great masses of transient laborers, it is inevitable that 
we shall continue to have difficulty in supplying our 
farm labor needs.” 

Farm labor is recruited from several sources. The 
operator and his family constitute the permanent sup- 
ply, and many farmers are compelled to depend upon 
this source largely. Transient or seasonal workers, 
professional groups, including the threshing, shelling, 
and shredding gangs, exchange laborers, and neighbors 
are other sources, to which should be added the work 
of animals and machines. The non-human elements, 
because of their place in lessening the irksomeness of 
farm work, determine in large measure the ease or 
difficulty attending the procuring of farm labor. Farm 


work is essentially manual, with long hours. “The 
immensity of it during a lifetime is almost incompre- 
hensible.” This applies equally to the farm woman, 
whose household duties apparently are never ended. 

Farm Labor Obtained From Several Sources— 
Hence, the introduction of machinery wherever pos- 
sible, both in the field and in the home, not only reduces 
the burdens of the operator and his family, and has a 
tendency to encourage the enlistment of outside labor 
and thus contribute to a solution of the labor problem. 
Not only does the introduction of machinery lessen the 
irksome character of the work, but it “increases the 
productivity of man power many fold by saving time 
and multiplying the directive power of the human 
element.” 

In 1830 it took 3 hours and 3 minutes of human labor 

to produce a bushel of wheat in the United States. In 
1894 it required but 10 minutes. Improvements have 
been made since that time and the human labor is today ° 
considerably less arduous than it was in 1830, when 
cradle and flail were the chief tools. In 1855 it re- 
quired 4 hours and 34 minutes of human labor to pro- 
duce a bushel of corn. In 1894 it required 41 minutes. 
It took 3514 hours to produce, harvest, and bale a ton 
of hay in 1860. In 1894 it took but 1114 hours. In 
1841 it took 13.4 minutes to produce a pound of seed 
cotton. In 1895 it took but 4.7 minutes. 
’ It is stated that in 1922 the amount of time saved 
in the production of the wheat crop by modern methods 
as compared with those used in 1830, was 2,713,179,166 
hours of work. This is a striking contrast. The quite 
general use of machinery, in the opinion of the author, 
has had a very marked social effect on the farm, making 
possible a shorter day, freeing the farmer from much 
drudgery, standardizing farm processes and farm work, 
lightening farm women’s work, inspiring the farm boy 
with creative interest, and removing much of the feel- 
ing that farm labor is menial, thus lending some dig- 
nity to the farmer’s position. 

However, it must not be overlooked that the use 
of farm machinery has greatly increased the possibility 
of farm accidents. The introduction of machinery has, 
of course, decreased the need for man power and has 
increased the requirements for efficiency and knowl- 
edge, making a demand for a somewhat higher type 
of farm labor than a half century ago. From this 
angle the solution of the problem, it is suggested, 
“must lie in the direction of a farming enterprise which 
pays its entrepreneurs a better return for efforts and 
a system of farming and mode of farm life which 
rather than forbidding is inviting to future generations 
to live upon and love the farm.” 

Farmers Are Skeptical of Solutions for Problems— 
The author suggests several factors which go to 
make up the farm labor problem, but adds that when 
remedies are offered to farmers it is difficult to induce 
them to listen to or adopt plans which vary widely 
from their habitual practices, even though the plans 
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The Mono-Piston Filler 


Mayonnaise Sandwich Spread 
fills Salad Dressing Mustard 


All Kinds of Semi-Liquids 


— Measures an accurate amount into each jar. 

—Fills a solid pack—from the bottom up. 

—Operates cleanly, without waste or mess. 

—Can be changed in 5 minutes for different size jars. 

—Is easily cleaned. Sanitary. 

— Made of acid-resisting materials. 

—Simple. Finely constructed for long service. Always accarate 
and dependable. 

—Capacity: 40 to 80 dozen jars an hour. 


COST OF OPERATION: 
1. Wages of 1 girl + 
2. Electricity consumed by 4 or $ H. P. motor. 


Many in use. Has never failed to gtve unqualified satisfaction. 
Made in two sizes. Write for pamphlet. 


THE KARL MACHINE Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


U.S. LABELS HELP SELL Goons! 


Into all U.S. Labels go skill, care and fine design. They are made to help sell g 
< 28 Let us be your Label counsellors. 


ABOUT BRAND NAMES | 
It is unsafe to adopt a new brand without first making a thorough investigation to ascertain whether 
the name is already in use. Consult our Trade Mark Bureau. The service is free. 
_ The United States Printing & Lithograph Co. 


CINCINNATI _ Color Printing Headquarters BALTIMO 
5S BEECH ST. BROOKLYN 439 CROSS ST. 
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outlined may be working well elsewhere. Force of cir- 
cumstances will, it is believed, overcome this difficulty. 
Farmers must provide “comfortable, neat, and con- 
venient” homes for their married help, who must be 
assured fairly permanent employment. As high a de- 
gree of standardization of hours and tasks as is pos- 
sible on the farm must be adopted, although it is recog- 
nized that standardization is difficult in this industry. 


If this can be accomplished at times like harvest 
and threshing it can be done to a much greater degree 
at other times and in other farm enterprises. Surveys 
indicate that the average field day of the farm worker 
is between 9 and 10 hours, to which must be added 
the time required for “chores.” If the total time re- 
quired exceeds 10 hours the laborer is compelled to do 
the necessary work about his own home at night and on 
Sundays and he then feels that he is unduly crowded. 


The matter of farm wages, which have materially 
increased since 1917, presents a problem very difficult 
of solution. They do not compare at all favorably with 
wages in other lines of industry, and while farmers 
may not be able to meet these scales of city wages and 
yet make farming pay, “it does not obviate the fact 
that they will have to do so or leave their farm-labor 
problem unsolved.” 

-This solution may lie outside of the farmer’s pres- 
ent scope of power. If so, we may expect him to 
develop a scope of power equal to the occasion through 
the means of controlling the profits of his enterprise 
by the development of farm-marketing organizations, 
which will place him in a position to control prices of 
farm produce; or we may have to wait until the de- 
pleted labor supply on the farm makes itself felt in 
lessened production and consequently better farm 
prices. 


McStay Lightning Box Sealer 


the McStay Machine Company, Los Angeles, California, is now 
made exclusively by us at our Baltimore factory. This machine 
is made for all sizes corrugated and solid fibre shipping cases. 
The high quality of the McStay Lightning Box Sealer will be 


‘ The McStay Lightning Box Sealer, formerly manufactured by 
¥ maintained by us as when manufactured by the original patentees. 


Manufactured under special license only by 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 
Lombard & Concord Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


Foundry and Machine Shop, Cardiff, Md. 
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The author cites the fact that there is a tendency 
toward specialization of farm tasks as well as toward 
specialized farming, but the development is so slow and 
the percentage of farm work done by these classes is 
so small that few are cognizant of the tendency. How- 
ever, he sees in this trend a possible solution of some 
of the farmer’s problems. 

Conditions of Labor Found Unfavorable — One 
thing that tends to discourage labor from seeking em- 
ployment on the farm, according to this report, is that 
the general conditions under which farm labor is car- 
ried on do not compare favorably with the standards 
in other occupations. Organized labor has forced the 
adoption of better working conditions in many indus- 
tries, and although “it may be a far cry to expect the 
agricultural situation to lend itself to these standards 
ir. the near future,” this is not impossible. The author 
points out the difficulties that have stood in the way 
of standardziation, as follows: 


1. Agriculture is a seasonal occupation to a marked 
degree, thus rendering standardization difficult. 2. The 
length of the farm laborer’s working day is irregular, 
so that he can have no set habits of life. 3. Farm 
labor demands versatility, and it is not easily learned. 
4. The work is to a large extent heavy labor. 5. Agri- 
culture is more or less a solitary occupation. 6. The 
farm laborer retains a large measure of individual 
initiative and personal responsibility. 7. Farming is 
not an especially hazardous occupation. 8. Labor or- 


ganizations have no influence on labor conditions on — 
the farm. 9. The farm labor situation is not subject 
to industrial upheavals, such as strikes or lockouts. 
10. The hired man on the farm has no opportunity to 
develop a neighborhood or community life of his own. 
The author concludes that from a sociological 


Fill Your Equipment 
Needs From One Source 


Berlin Chapman standard equipment will 
meet all your requirements whether you are 
canning peas, corn, tomatoes or fruit. If 
you need special equipment our engineers 
can design it and we can build it for you. 
Let us show you when next you need equip- 
ment. 


Berlin Chapman Co. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 


CANNING MACHINERY 
AI Single Unit or A Complete Canning Plant’ 
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PHILLIPS CAN COMPANY 
MARYLAND’S MOST MODERN CAN PLANT 


Packers’ Cans 


Highest Class Service. Bliss and Max Ams Closing 
Machines. Rail, State Road, and Water Shipments 


CAMBRIDGE, MD., U. S. A. 
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standpoint the farm laborer’s position is very unsatis- 
factory to himself and to the community life in which 
he is placed, and that his removal is much to be desired. 
He is pictured as a man too often of low moral char- 
acter whose presence in the operator’s family “many 
times tends to lower the whole tenor of the home life.” 
If married, his wife and children generally pay the 
penalty of his social and financial status, for they are 
often compelled to maintain a rather low standard of 
living which in turn may have a marked effect upon 
the comimunity, especially if there are great numbers 
of such hired men’s families. They are seldom an 
integral part of the institutional life of the community. 

The apparent fact that the hired-man situation is 
becoming more and more of a problem is not looked 
upon with complacency, and “those sections which have 
developed a thorough-going system of hired-men farm- 
ing constitute the rural slums of the Nation.” It is 
admitted that the situation would be much more en- 
couraging if these men ultimately became owners of 
farms, but it appears that a very small percentage of 
them are of the type to achieve that goal. 

If we must have anything like a large hired-man 
class to maintain American agriculture, if the farm 
owner finds it necessary to assume all initiative in the 
conduct of the farm enterprise, and if the members who 
fail to move on up the agricultural ladder continue to 
increase, it will be folly to close our eyés to the fact 
that we are developing a class of tillers of the soil who 
must continue to live lives most unsatisfactory to them- 
selves and most damaging to the future of rural civili- 
zation in America. 

It is because of conditions such as these that farm 
laborers look elsewhere for employment where work- 
ing standards are such as to render living less monoto- 
nous and give the worker a more hopeful outlook for 
the greatest advancement of himself and his family. 


END OF THE BUYERS’ MARKET 


AYS The Meinrath Corbaley Company, Seattle, 

Wash., July 2, 1927: 

“The end of the buyers’ market on canned 
foods is in sight. Pretty much everyone in the trade is 
now beginning to admit that growing conditions this 
summer are such that prices will certainly be higher 
next winter and spring. 

The establishing of that state of mind marks the 
beginning of the end. Thus far it is merely an abstract 
state of mind on which there is a fairly general agree- 
ment. A few are taking it as a definite vital matter 
that needs individual attention. 

The trade has become so accustomed to the suc- 
cessive clean-ups of the last fifteen months that it is 
hard for anyone to visualize a market that is funda- 
mentally strong. We have gotton accustomed to seeing 
a commodity drop so far below cost of production that 
the market went around the corner and then slightly 
reacted upward. That has happened on almost every 
article of canned foods. Therefore it is hard for us to 
visualize any fundamental change in the entire tone of 
the market. 


But the 1927 crop season has now gone far enough 
to make it certain that there is a shortage of most fruit 
and vegetable crops. The Georgia peach crop is mov- 
ing into consumption in an orderly way without demor- 
alization that last year broke the price of all fruits. We 
are now coming close to the season when the big North- 
ern cities must look for their supplies of fruits to the 
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surrounding territory. In most cases this means that 
they must look to orchards that are almost stripped of 
their fruits by late frosts. There is likely to be a dis- 
tinct turn in the fresh fruit market when this condition 
is manifest. 

In the meantime, we all are telling each other that 
the market will later be higher. Some of us say that it 
will not come until after the turn of the year. Others 
say that the turn will come when the California peach 
situation finally clears itself and the new pack market 
gets around the corner and starts upward. That seems 
to be a reasonable view. 

The announcement of opening prices on California 
canned peaches, expected shortly, will probably deter- 
mine the course of the canned fruit market for the next . 
few weeks. The California peach growers, in naming 
a price of $30 per ton on canning peaches, have created 
confusion in the market. There is a general feeling 
that at this level the canners will be unable to make 
opening prices that will cause free buying by the trade. 
Nobody but a California canner can say exactly what 
$30 peaches mean in opening prices on canned foods, 
but the general belief is that canners cannot sell choice 
clings at less than $1.85 to possibly $1.90 and own their 
fruit at that level. The trade has been talking about a 
$1.65 opening price on choice clings and expecting an 
opening at $1.75. 

The California canners are in a position where it 
will take some pretty long-headed management to de- 
termine just what policy they should follow. They 
know that if they do make an opening price that will . 
start a wave of buying, the trade will take an enor- 
mous volume of peaches. Most buyers are convinced 
that the fundamental levels are later going to be higher 
and they are prepared to cover in a big way whenever 
they feel that the market is at the bottom. Therefore, 
if California opens too low and sells too large a volume 
they will take a serious loss. 

On the other hand, an opening at the level indi- 
cated by the $30 price would probably mean trade re- 
a to buying futures and a later break in the 
market. 


Are You Losing Money 
By Using Field Crates? 


We do not know of a single 
canner who has used the % 
field Hamper who has changed 


back to crates. 


Our long list of pleased custom- 
ers is our best salesman. 


Planters Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Portsmouth, Va. 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 


BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 
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CANNERS! 
PRESERVERS! 
BOTTLERS! 


Bargains In 
Machinery and Supplies 
Write for Catalog. 


A. K. Robins & Co. Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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BLISS 


HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


“Bliss” No. 322-K Body Maker 
300 Bodies a Minute 


**Bliss’? No. 322-K Sanitary Can Body 
Maker. A high-grade machine tool that 
runs without vibration. 

Standardized parts. Driving mechan- 
ism runs in enclosed oil bath. Produces 
perfect can bodies at the rate of 300 a 
minute. 

If you do not have details, write for in- 
formation. This is the last word in Body 
Makers. 


Builders of the 300 a minute line 


E. W. BLISS CO. 
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ZASTROW PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Used by the Principal Packers in the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
Bahama Islands, Hawaiian Islands, Cuba, Porto Rico, Australia 
Africa etc. 


STYLE ‘‘A’’ ZASTROW PINEAPPLE SIZER and SLICER 
Capacity 7,000 to 10,000 Pines per day. 


PINEAPPLE CORERS, SIZERS and SLICERS 
Zastrow Machine Co. Inc. 


1404-10 Thames Street tt ‘ Baltimore, Md. 


HIGH GRADE 
THERMOMETERS 


For all Canning Purposes. 


All Makes of Thermometers 
Repaired. 


Accuracy Guaranteed. 


Write For Prices. 


Phila. Thermometer Co. 
915 Filbert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati es 
200 
250 

4 
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By the time this circular reaches the trade you will 
probably have the California opening and then you will 
have the market in front of you. 

It seems to us a pretty safe bet that the California 
canners will open at a level that will be fundamentally 
sound and that will cause a reasonable measure of buy- 
ing. Once buying starts, the market will be on its feet 
and we shall begin to see the constructive effect of the 
unfavorable weather and the shortened crops. 

In the meantime, the Northwestern canners are 
compelled to mark time. They bought a very short 
cherry crop at prices as high or higher than last year. 
The trade is not interested today in buying the very 
limited pack that has been made at that level. 

The strawberry pack is completed with a quantity 
of quality canned berries less than in any recent year. 
Red raspberries, black raspberries and loganberries of 
all kinds are now crowding the canneries. Cherries are 
very short—loganberries are substantially less than 
last year and raspberries are about 75 to 80 per cent 
of a crop. These figures are not especially important. 
As long as there is no buying interest there is little in- 
terest in packing. The canners are running in a per- 
functory way, handling a limited volume of fruit. They 
are continuing to accept orders from regular customers 
at prices that just about represent the cost of produc- 
tion. On some items sales are going through at less 
than the level at which the canner can possibly pack 
them without a loss. 

This would be an exceedingly serious situation if 
the volume of business was larger. However, the total 
qantity that is being sold is the smallest in recent years. 
That means that the canners are not losing much ex- 
cept that they are not getting the volume necessary to 
carry their overhead. 

The future outlook is about the same. California 
has opened Bartlett pears at $6.00 per ton above last 
year. The pear growers are conservative and they 
feel that the market will take all of their pears at that 
level or higher. Apparently the California canners are 
disposed to agree with this judgment and buy some of 
the better pear orchards at the level named by the Pear 
Growers Association. 
pends upon the general tone of the market. However, 
with Oregon looking forward to only about two-thirds 
of a crop and Washington about a 40 per cent crop, 
there would seem to be no reason to expect pear prices 
to do anything other than work upward. 

In looking back over the words we have written, it 
‘ looks as though we were predicting a runaway market. 
That danger does exist. The extent to which the house- 
wives are failing to do their usual home canning and 
the reluctance of buyers generally to furnish a founda- 
tion for a normal commercial pack would ordinarily 
mean that we were getting ready for a serious shortage 
next winter and spring. 

However, we have had such severe punishment 
from runaway markets that we probably will have good 
enough sense to keep prices under control no matter 
how short the supply. 

It is our general observation that the market will 
certainly work upward and that there will be serious 
shortage on many items next spring. The upward 
movement should be gradual, because everyone realizes 
that if prices get too high there will later be a reaction. 

The one big element of uncertainty that is tem- 
porarily keeping the situation in the air is the Cali- 
fornia peach crop. Once that is straightened around 
to where the price position of canned peaches can be 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The future of pear prices de- . 


July 25, 1927 


definitely predicted, there will be an orderly market 
that can be followed according to the rules of logic. 

With the Government June estimate of the coun- 
try-wide peach crop predicting only two-thirds of last 
year’s total yield, it is easy to see why California peach 
growers are fighting for a $30 price. There is danger 
that we are all paying too much attention to the pros- 
pective yield of California canning peaches and over- 
looking the serious shortage in other big peach pro- 
ducing sections. 

The difficulty with that situation will be that most 
buyers will agree on abstract principles, but will not 
take this market as a concrete thing to be dealt with for 
their individual protection. Then some day they will 
try to buy something at a level at which they thought 
they could buy it. They will fail to get the merchan- 
dise they want and then they will be forced upward. 

The great need of the canned foods situation today 
is a thoughtful, conservative covering of a reasonable 


volume of futures at prices that are the lowest in 
years.” 


PERSONALITY IN TRADE JOURNALS 


GENERATION or two ago the newspaper field 

was made attractive, romantic and in some ways 

‘ heroic by the personalities which dominated its 

editorial policies. Men like Horace Greeley, Charles A. 

Danna and Henry Waterson, the last-named of whom 

but recently passed from the stage, were known and 

recognized and their voices were listened to with re- | 

spect. One might say, without being frivolous, that 

they were almost as well known as Bud Fisher and 
Mutt and Jeff are today. 


There are no more personalities like this in the 
field of general publishing. Why? First, because the 
units have become too large, the audience too diverse, 
political considerations too meaningless. The news- 
paper therefore is more of a machine-made proposition, 
from the Associated Press leading article on page one 
to the comic strips on the back page. It is good for 
the purpose intended, but there is not outstanding per- 
sonality back of it, says Class. 


Therefore, we say, the business press is the last 
stand of the personal element in journalism. The busi- 
ness editor, if he deserves the name, is an authority 
in his field. He has studied it and its problems, he is 
in personal contact with the people who compose it, 
he speaks to them personally and through his paper 
with a voice of authority. His suggestions and advice 
are read and appreciated; in time, as a result of what 
he says and writes, new ideas and new objectives are 
agreed upon, and the field goes ahead. It is a remark- 
able situation in which personality, acting on person- 
ality, makes a real impression, using the journal as 
the medium through which to get the effect. 


This is all interesting from the standpoint of the 
advertiser, because it suggests a unique opportunity. 
The advertiser using a paper like that suggested— 
and there are many of them—is in effect capitalizing 
the personal appeal of the editor. By studying the 
language of the editor, and by knowing what he is say- 
ing to his field, where he is looked to as counselor and 
guide, the advertiser can give his copy the same appeal, 
and win almost equal acceptance. - 


This is an opportunity that is being made use of 
only to a limited extent at present—and it is one of 
the most useful that the advertiser can get hold of. 


~ 
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AMSCO-SIX Closing Machines have now been in service just SPECIFY: 
ayear. In that year they have been installed in many packing 


AMSCO-SIX Closing Ma- 
plants where such a tremendously high speed machine can be 


chines in your can contracts 


used to advantage; and everywhere they have made good, this season if you have a big 
establishing new production records and new ideals of Ps and can use real High 
cconomy, operating simplicity and reliability. We feel that 7 


AMSCO-SIX is our greatest closing machine achievement— 
worthy of the AMS name. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY, 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO — LONDON 


| = 
3 
— 
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COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS OF FOODS SHOW 
INCREASE 


NCREASED cold storage stocks of poultry, meats, 


butter and eggs on July 1 as compared with the © 


same date last year, are reported by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economies, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Total holdings of frozen poultry, including broil- 
ers, fryers, roasters, fowls, turkeys, and miscellaneous 
poultry are placed at 50,059,000 pounds against 36,- 
730,000 pounds July 1 a year ago, and a five-year aver- 
age of 42,823,000 pounds. 

Meat stocks, including beef, pork, lamb and mut- 
ton, totalled 940,819,000 pounds July 1 against 705,- 
720,000 pounds last July, and a five-year average of 
889,298,000 pounds. Stocks of lard are given at 146,- 
250,000 pounds against 120,527,000 pounds last year. 

Holdings of creamery butter aggregated 90,116,- 
000 pounds against 86,897,000 pounds last year, and 
stocks of case eggs were 10,554,000 cases against 
9,133,000 cases on the same date a year ago. Ameri- 
can cheese supplies are smaller, being 49,643,000 
pounds compared with 54,069,000 pounds a year ago. 


NAVY TO BUY CORN AND TOMATOES 


HE U. S. Navy is in the market for canned corn 
i and canned tomatoes. 


Bids on corn are to be opened at 10:00 A. M., 
July 26, 1927. 


Bids on tomatoes to be opened at 10:00 A. M., 
August 2, 1927. 
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Under Schedule 7494 the Navy is asking for bids 
on part or all of 240,00 pounds of good, standard grade, 
corn in either No. 2 or No. 10 cans. 

Under Schedule 7498 bids are asked on part or all 
of 360,000 pounds of canned tomatoes to comply with 
“Specification 56-T-2c” issued by the Navy Depart- 
ment, October 1, 1923. 

Copies of above mentioned Schedules and Specifi- 
cations may be had on application to the Bureau of 


Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Deliveries on above range from 30 to 75 days after 
date of contract. Bidder has the privilege of specify- 


ing later date of delivery, which may be considered by 
the buyer. 


REPORT ON CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
OF STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


N a report covering the period October 1, 1926, to 
March 31, 1927, prepared by the American Consul- 
ate at Singapore, Straits Settlements, under date 

of May 10, the following retail prices on canned vege- 
tables are given, as provided by a local retail merchant. 
In comparison with prices during the previous half 
year, little change has occurred. 


Price Quotations as at the End of March, 1927 


Vegetables—American 
Asparagus, No. 214 tins, $.36 


facture. 


Cameron Can Machinery Co. 
210 N. Ashland Avenue CHICAGO 


“80 SQUARE CANS with FALSE Seam, 


This illustrates our Body- 
Maker and Double Seamer 
combined. It sets the pace 
in Square-Can-Manu- 


Those words from 
a satisfied customer 
tell the story. 


THOMSON &: TAYLOR CO. 
Western Coffee & Spice Mills Established 1865 
Chicago 
Cameron Can Machinery Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen:- 


Jn answer to your inguiry we are pleased to advise you 
that we are running your No. 53 square can Seamer ata 
speed of better than 80 square cans with false-seams per 
minute and getting fine results, We like your machine. 

Very truly yours, THOMSON & TAYLOR CO. Per A. L. Forsberg. 


August 15th, 1926 


| 
| ae | PER MINUTE and getting fine results.” 
| | | 
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DEL MONTE 
“>. brand your 
customers know 


and want 


Viner FEEDER with Distributor 


The Only Feeder That 


SAVES PEAS, 

IMPROVES THE QUALITY, 
DECREASES BREAKAGE, 

INCREASES CAPACITY 


PATENTED 


The reason for this hes in the fact that 
IDEAL VINER FEEDERS, WITH 
DISTRIBUTOR thoroughly separate 
the vines, and separtion is essential in 
order to obtain best results from any 
Viner. 


Over 2000 in Use 


IDEAL Feeders were greatly improved during the past two years. 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE CO,, 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturer of VINERS, ENSILAGE DISTRIBUTORS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1880 INCORPORATED 1924 


for 
4 
| \ ALL VARIETIES | 
= 
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Green peas, No. 2 tims, each...................cccccsssscsssscsscees 24 
The importation of canned fruits into British Ma-. 
laya has remained fairly steady, in comparison with 3 
the previous six months. Of the total imports esti- see G AM SE S 
mated at $259,025, the share of the United States so. 


amounted to $73,219. Canned fruits are obtained prin-. me ATTRACTIVE ee 
cipally from China, the United States, and Hongkong. ne 

However, it is assumed that certain imports which 

were registered as coming from Hongkong were of 2 

American origin. 

pore to the Dutch East Indies and Siam. These prod- t 

ucts are generally imported by the larger import and Have,you, tried putting | recipes | 
export houses and distributed to the local dealers and 4 on {yourflabels? ~{ iHelp— the 
department stores for sale to the public. housewife%to enjoy;your pro- 


Exports of canned fruits are not considerable, 
being chiefly transshipments from the port of Singa- 


Retail prices of canned fruits declined during the 
period under review, in comparison with the previous 
half year. 

Total exports of pineapples for the previous half 
year amounted to 24,222 long tons, and the share of H. & AMSE & BRO 
the United States amounted to 350 tons. Exports for 
the six months ending March 31, 1927, amounted to Ar 
13,804 tons, of which 310 went to the United States. ho 


THE 1927 PEA PACK IN THE BORDEAUX -GAMSE BUILDING 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


HE 1927 crop of peas, “petits pois,” in the Bor- 
deaux region has been a disappointment to grow- 
ers and packers this season, states a report from 
American Consul Lucien Memminger, at Bordeaux, 
France, under date of June 17. Although early indica- 


tions pointed toward an exceptionally good crop, later If It’s Used In A Canner 
developments were unfavorable,-and it is now believed y> 
Sprague-Sells It! 


that the output will be medium as to quantity, and only 
a small yield of peas of extra fine quality. Some mer- 
chants estimate the crop as three-fourths of normal 


ogi Complete Canning Equipment 
The first peas were ready for harvesting about H ad 
May 20, and some factories were at work packing on } Corn Tomatoes Pumpkin Peaches 
May 26. It is stated that some of the larger factories Peas Pulp Kraut Cherries 
: which had planned to produce a large pack this year | Beans Green Beans * Apples Berries 
* were able to obtain only about one-half the quantity | And all other Vegetables and Fruits. 
they desired, and some have already ceased operating. i . 
Packers claim that they were obliged to pay a high i sar ee ae ave us to 
price to the growers this year. As the “extra fine” i 1g 
quality is that which is particularly in demand for the di 
American market, it appears that prices will rule high i price as just ordinary machines. 


for exportable goods this year. 


Write today for our “new” 
A reliable merchant gave the following as being General Catalog A. 
approximate opening prices at this date per case of 100 i 
one-pound cans, net, f. o. b. Bordeaux: i SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 
i 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Pois Extra fins (cooked)... $13.72 to $13.91 Western Sales Dep’t, Hayward, California 
Pois Tres fins (cooked 12.74 to 12.93 Branch Offices 
11.76 Baltimore, Md. Columbus, Ohio 
Pois MOyens (COOKE) 10.78 Newark, N.Y. Indianapolis, Ind. 
(Franc converted at rate of 3.92 cents.) Los Angeles, Cal. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Carry-over stocks of canned peas from last year 


are reported to be light. 
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(Patented) 


ADJUSTABLE CYLINDER 
| with 
PITCH INDICATOR 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Pea Viners 
Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Snippers 
Green Bean Graders 
Green Bean Cleaners 


Can Markers 
Lift Trucks 
Conveyors 


Special Machinery Built to Order. 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 
Baltimore, Md. 


JAMES Q. LEAVITT CO. 
Ogden, Utah 


BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY & MCH. CO. Ltd. 


Hamilton, Ontario 


CHISHOLM-RYDER CO., INC. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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KNAPPCO Pick-Up Gums and Lap- 


under our own formulas. | Experience 
proves them the best adhesives for use 
with Knapp Machines. 


Carried in stock at 
New York - Chicago - Ridgewood, N. J. 


The Knapp Type 
W. G. Labeler 


Labels any of the following 
standard sizes of packers cans: 


1-2-23-3- 95 - 303 - 1 Tall - 200z. 


For a slight additional cost we can 
furnish labeler Type 3-B-which will 
label all of above sizes and alsothe $ lb 
and 1 Ib flat and 6 and 8 oz. cans. 


Knapp Labelers are the product of over 30 years 
experience—The best insurance for clean, smooth, 
and evenly applied labels. They make good mer- 
chandise look better. 


cra manufactured for us O#EYFRED H.KNAPP CORPORATION 


LABELING ard BOXING MACHINES 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD, NEWJERSEY 


oa 
Si 
Bal 
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Wanted and For Sale. 
This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 

POSITION WANTED—Salesman and Sales Executive with long 

For Sale—Machinery experience among wholesale and retail grocers, canners and brokers, 

FOR SALE has alsv successfully trained others, desires connecticn with res- 


1 used No. 10 ‘‘BUFFALO”’ Kraut Cutter 
1 used No. 11 “BUFFALO” Kraut Cutter 
1 used No. 1-A ‘““BUFFALO”’ Kraut Cutter. 
John E. Smith’s Sons Co., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE— 
2 Roberts Process Kettles 
1 Zastrow Process Kettle 
2 Renneburg Process Kettles 
With Fittings. 
40 inches inside diameter. 
right. 
Louis A. Tarr, Inc., Sharp & Conway Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Several good used Steam Jacketed Copper 
Kettles. 
The Bucyrus Copper Kettle Works Co., Bucyrus Ohio 


FOR SALE—Practically new Brownell 80 H. P. Hori- 
zontal Boiler (used only three months) in A 1 condition, at 
bargain to quick buyer. Situated in Baltimore County. 

Address Box A-1505 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Cheap. 1--30 H. P. 125 lbs. Coatesville 
Vertical Boiler. 
Baltimore Heat Corporation, 419 St. Paul Place, 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE— 


1 Monitor Green Bean Cutter, never been used. 
1 Monitor 21' Blancher for Spinach or green beans, 
never been used. 
1 Monitor three shoe bean grader with feeder; 
never been used. 
Write for prices. 
Fort Smith Canning Co., Fort Smith, Ark. 


Excellent condition. Price 


FOR SALE—One Pfaudler Vacuum Pan, 5 ft. in 
diameter, 63 ft. tall, evaporating capacity 600 gallons per 
hour. Used two weeks. 

Address Box A-1514 care of The Canning Trade. 


Machinery—Wanted 


— 


WANTED—One Locker, Bliss preferred, rebuilt or 
second hand. Two 40 Head Air Pressure Testers, rebuilt 
or second hand. 


Address Box A-1507 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A labeler for No. 2 cans. 
’ Address Box A-1509 care of The Canning Trade 


Positions—Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—Canner of many years experience in 
full line of fruits and vegetables packed in New York State desires 
position as plant superintendent. 

Address, Box B-1484 care of The Canning Trade. 


ponsible concern, where honest effort, hard work together with ability 
will be appreciated. 


Address Box B-1481 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED —Position as preserves and jelly cook over 20 years 
experience or will take in hand to operate small plant on commission 
or half profits. Preference given to small plant with opportunity 
for extension. (ood trade connection. 

Address Box B-1501 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Chemist and production manager. 


Ten years experience in Tomato Catsup, Puree, Pulp, Spaghetti and 
Pork and Beans. 


Address Box B-1510 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED-—I wish to make permanent connections 
with a canner of Peas and corn. 

Have had several years experience with canneries and am 
thoroughly acquainted with all the latest up to date machinery and 
installing of same; immediately available. 

Address Box B-1512 care of The Canning Trade. 


Help Wanted 


WANTED—Large manufacturer in Eastern part of country 
has opening for experienced manufacturer of Jams and Jellies. 
Stite expsrience, references and salary desired. 

Address Box B-1502 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—An aggressive man experienced in preserving and 
pickling to help re-organize and take over management of a fruit 
packing, storing and preserving plant in a fast growing fiuit and 
vegetable section of North Georgia; fine climuate, good roads end 
schools. 


Write H. E. Edwards, Atty., Clarkesville, Ga 


WANTED—Prominent maufacturer in Easter } art of country 
has opening for a practical man, thoroughly familiar with the manu- 
facturing of jams and jellies. Whenrreplying please state ex perience, 
references and salary desired. 

Address Box B-1506 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced food chemist. A man capable of rou- 
tine analysis of products nnd materials as well as research and ex- 
perimental work. All year position with a real future. 

Address Box B-1511 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Reliable man of practical experience in canning 
vegetables and fruits, qualified to supervise building plant and 
superinted its operations. State age and experience. 

Address Berkeley Development Co., Inc., Moncks Corners, 8. C 


WANTED—Experienced Chemist for tomato catsup season. 
Factory Middlewest. 


Address Box B-1513 care of The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—Factory. 


WANTED—We have a location for a cannery. 
vegetables, grapefruit and berries. 
will make inducements. 
lands. 


All 
To the right people, we 
We own 15,000 acres of rich farm 


Address Harry Bourinot, Rockledge, Fla. 
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GIBBS INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 


Our activities require half the area of this modem structure. 
Unsurpassed Manufacturing and Shipping Facilities. 


SOUTHERN Can Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 17 Battery Place 


THE 1927 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


NOW READY 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners Association, 
from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 18th Edition. 

Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by Canners themselves; verified by com- 
3 petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 


brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in the Y 
? canning industry. Get your order in early () 
National Canners Association, 1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Personal Checks Accepted 


| ROGERS BROS.’ SEED CO. 


SPECIALISTS 
BREEDERS & GROWERS 


PEAS & BEANS BLOOD JB TELLS 


FOR 
CANNERS Reg. Trademark 


326 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
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SWING BROTHERS 
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Advantages of 2 bu. ham- 
pers over field crates : 


CAN PRICES 


—Hampers nest when empty crates 
won't. 

—Fruits and vegetables carry better 
in hampers. 

— Hampers speed up field work. 


1927 Prices 


SWING’S % HAMPERS 
ARE BEST QUALITY. 


Give usa chance to prove 
our claims. 


The American Can Company announces 
the following term contract prices, f.o.b. 
its factories, for standard sizes Sanitary 
Cans for the Central and Eastern parts 
of the United States, effective January 3 


Send us an inquiry. 


RIDGELY, MD. 


C0 


—Since 1913— 


1927. 
SOUDER MFG. CO. 
Manufacturers of 
Can Straighteners i $15.30 per M 
Coolers Filling Tables 21.34 
Reference: National Bank of Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
American Can Co 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 


Before you place your future order, your order for delivery 
after the 1927 crop is harvested, write us for prices for any 
variety, in any quantity, for any date of shipment, and we 
will be glad to quote you. 
If there are any spot goods needed throughout this Spring and 
Summer, please give us the opportunity of quoting. 

Business founded 143 years ago.- 


D. Landreth Seed Company 


BRISTOL, PA. 


Landreth’s Garden Seeds 


PHILLIPS SALES CO. INC. 


BROKERS and COMMISSION 


Canned Foods and Canners’ Supplies 


Located in the heart of Maryland’s greatest packing 
industry. 


Brokers and representatives desired in all markets. 
Packers’ accounts solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE, MD., U.S. A. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 


otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 
may take less for a personal reason, 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 
N 


ew York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 


Canned Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) 


White Mammoth, No. 2% 
Peeled, No. 2%... 
Large, No. 2% 
Peeled, No. 
Medium, No. 2%... 


Balto. 


Small, No. 2% ee 
Green Mammoth, No. 2%... 
Small No. 2%  , 
Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 3.50 
Green, Mam. sq. 

BAKED BEANS}{ 

Plain, No. 1 -65 
No. 2 -65 -80 
No. 3 

In Sauce, 18 oz -70 -85 
No. 2 -67%  .80 
No. 3 1.40 1.60 
No. 10 4.25 4.50 

BEANSt{ 

Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 21.00 1.20 

Std. Cut Green, No. 10........... 5.25 
Std. Who. Gr. No. 2 peas 1.25 
Who. Gr. No. 10... 5.50 
Std. Cut Wax, No. 2...... eS 1.20 
Std. Cut Wax, No. 10...c....c-c.coree . 4.00 4.90 

Limas, Fancy Green, No. 2....... 
Std. Green, NO. 1.70 1.90 
Std. White & Gr., No. 2.........0000 1.65 1.75 
Std. White & Gr., No. 10........... 

Soaked, No. 2 

Red Kidney, gota. -90 1.00 
Std. 4.25 Out 

Baby, No. 2 1.75 2.00 

7-10, No. 2. 1.15 1.30 

15-20, No. 3 
ut, No. 2 -90 1.05 

Cut, No. 3. 

Whole, No. 10 

Sliced, No. 10 wate 4.75 5.00 

CARROTSt 

No. 2. 1.00 1.10 

4.00 4.50 

Std, Dived, No. 2 -00 1.20 

Diced, No. 10 

CORN? 

Std. Evergreen, No. 2.. -85 -95 
B. Co -90 

Sta. Shéepeg, 5 
F. O. Co 

Ex. ‘No. 2 

No. 2, f. o Co 

F.. Co 

Std. No. 2 

© B. Co 

Standard, Split, No. 1.20 
No. 10 3.25 3.75 

MIXED VEGETABLES} 

Standard, No. 2 1.00 1.20 
No. 10 4.50 65.00 

Fancy, No. 2 1.05 1.25 
No. 10 4.65 5.10 

OKRA AND TOMATOES+ 

1.60 
Co 

F, O. Co. -82% 1.00 

No. 10, No. 3 Sieve 

E. J. Std. No. .65 

E. J. Ex. Std. 2 Sieve, No. 1 .80 -95 

Fancy Petit No. - 1.00 1.07% 

PUMPKINt¢ 

Standard, No. 3 1.10 1.10 
No. 10 3.25 3.60 

Squash, No. 3. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—Cont’d 


Balto. 

SAUERKRAUT} 

Standard, No. 2. -90 
No. 2% 1.10 
No. 3 1.15 
No. 10 3.75 

SPINACH¢ 

Standard, No. 2 -90 

No. 2% 1.25 

No. 3 1.30 
No. 10 4.00 

SUCCOTASH} 


Std. Green ome. Green Limas.... 1.25 
(Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes). 20 
Std. (Green Corn, Dried Limas). 
SWEET POTATOESt{ 

Standard, No. 2 


No. 2% 1.15 
No. 3. 1.15 
No. 10. 4.00 
TOMATOES{ 
Fancy, No. 2, f.o.b. County........ 
No. 10, f.o.b. County... 
Ext. St No. 
No. 3 
No. 10 
Std. No. 1 -50 
B. ©. B. 59 
No. 2 .80 


= B. County.. 
No. 10 


TOMATO PUREE? 
Std. 1, Whole -50 
, Whol le Stock 
std. No Trimmings... 
No. 10, Trimmings 
Canned Fruits 


APPLES*—F. 0. B. Factory 
Maine, No. 10. 
Michigan, No. 10 


Pa., No, 3.50 

Md., No. 
No. 10 3.50 

APRICOTS?® (California) 

Standard No. 2% 2.50 

Choice, No. 2% 2.85 

BLACKBERRIES§ 

Standard, No. 2 1.35 
No. 3 
No. 10 6.25 
No. 2, in Syrup 1.60 

BLUEBERRIES§ 

No. 10 13.00 

CHERRIES§ 

White Syrup, 1.60 

Extra Preserved, No. 1.70 

Red Pitted, No. 10 13.00 

California Standard 2368 

GOOSEBERRIESS§ 

Standard, No. 2. 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 

PEACHESS§ 

California Std., No. 2.00 
No. 2% 
Fancy, No. 

Extra Sliced Yellow, 1.10 

Extra Standard White, No. 3...... 1.75 

Seconds, White, No. 1.30 

Yellow, 3 = 

Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3...... 1.85 


N. Y. 


any canners get higher prices for their goods; some few 
but these prices represent the general market vat this date. 

(8) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 
column headed N. 


(*) Howard E. Jones & Co. 
. indicates f. o. b. factory. 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 


Seconds, Yellow, No. 3. 1.50 

Selected Yellow, No. 3 pues 

Pies, Unpeeled, No. 3... 1.20 
Peeled, No. 3 cece 

Unpeeled, No. 10 
Pies, Peeled, No. 10....ccccccccccccscsce 4.25 

PEARSS§ 

Standards, No. 2, in Water... 90 1.15 
No. 3 1.30 1.55 

Extra Stds., No. 2, in Syrup. 95 1.25 

Seconds, No. 3, in Water...... 
No. 3, in 1.65 

Extra Stds. in Syr rup 1.65 

California, "bartiette: Std., 2% 2.15 
Fane 

PINEAPPLE* 

Grated, Extra, No. 2........ 
Sliced, Extra Std., No. 2 
Grated, Extra Std., No. 2. 

Hawaii Sliced, sExtra, No. 2%4.... 2.65 2.50 
Sliced, Std. 2.45 2.30 
Sliced, No 2 2.15 
Sliced, Std., No. 2...... 

Grated, NOs 2.00 
Shredded, Syrup, No. 10.00 
Crushed, Extra, No. 10... 

Porto Rico, No. 

Black, Water, No. 2 

Red, Water, No. 2...... cee 

Red, Syrup, No. 2....... saan 

Red, Water, No. 10 abies 

STRAWBERRIES§ 

Preserved, No. 1 

Preserved, No. 2 

Extra, Preserved, No. 2 

Standard, Water, No. 6.50 

FRUITS FOR SALAD* 

Fancy, No. 2% 4.40 3.90 
No. 10s 14.75 14.00 

Canned Fish 

HERRING ROE* a 
10 oz. 1.00 1.10 
15 oz. 1.30 1.35 
17 oz. 1.35 1.40 
18 oz. 1.45 1.45 

Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 oz.. 1. 40 © 1.65 

LOBSTER* 

% lb. cases, 4 doz........ 

OYSTERS* 

Standards, 4 oz. 1.30 1.50 

1.40 1.60 
8 oz. 2.50 2.80 
10 oz. 2.75 3.10 

Selects, 6 oz 2.25 2.45 
SALMON* 

Red Alaska, rail, 2.85 2.70 

Cohoe, Tall, ‘No. 1 
Flat, No. 

Pink, Tall, No. 1 1.50 1.50 

Columbia, Fiat, ee 4.75 

Chums, 1.40 1.40 

SHRIMP* 

Wet, No. 1, large 2.00 1.75 

SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 

F. O. B. Eastport, Me., ’26 pack 

Tomato, Carton...... Out 75.10 

Mustard, Keyless... 5.90 73.95 

34 Mustard, 73.80 

TUNA FISH—California, per Case 

White, %s 14.00 

Striped, 1s 14.00 12.00 

Offl, Key, Carton... 5.90 75.20 

Yellow, %s 


Yellow, 1s 


1.00 = 
4.25 
1.05 
1.30 
1.40 
4.50 
1.40 
1.30 
' 
1.10 
1.15 
3.75 
"95 
4.50 
.65 
3.75 
.60 
3.40 
250 
3.50 
3.00 : 
3.10 
2.35 
2.75 
2.95 
1.45 
6.60 
2.00 
1.90 
2.65 : 
11.75 
1.60 
1.90 : 
2.00 
13.25 
2:50 
3.05 
3.20 
1.20 
5.50 
1.90 
2:10 
2.50 
1.20 
1.50 
1.45 
1.55 
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BALTIMORE, JULY 25, 1927 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Better Weather Helps the Outlook—Frost Danger Due 
to Lateness and Backwardness of Crops—Corn 
Looks Bad—Tomatoes Fall Below Expecta- 
tions—String Beans Short—Better Prices 
Depend on Canners Only. 


ETTER WEATHER—The past week has favored 
B canners’ crops in most sections and served to 
cause canners to feel slightly more hopeful as to 
the outcome of their crops. Many sections have had 
timely rains, but temperatures, generally, have aver- 
aged high and the droughty conditions have not been 
greatly relieved. The trouble with this season, as you 
all know, is that there were too many rains and too 
much cool weather early, resulting in the poorest ger- 
mination and growing season on record, packing the 
earth hard and stunting all plants, where the seed was 
not rotted and lost. Then the rain was shut off com- 
pletely and, with the heat coming on, the drouth has 
been worse than would have been the case otherwise. 

This week rains have been spotty and not general. 
Some sections of Maryland, for instance, have had al- 
most deluges of rain this week, while others have not 
had a drop, and there even the grass, which had grown 
so luxuriantly under the early rains and cool weather, 
is now drying up and withering. 

Taken as a whole, the crop reports this week are 
very much more cheerful than they have been. You 
will note this on a careful reading. One good week, or 
one good rain, does not make a season, but it has served 
to keep hope alive. And this was badly needed, because 
it was beginning to look desperate. 

Corn, you will note, continues to look bad, and as a 
result corn canners are almost entirely withdrawn from 
the future market, and very wisely so. But while can- 
ners are showing good sense in this respect other 
holders of good, spot corn do not seem to exercise that 
kind of judgment. If a reduced acreage on corn. back- 
wardness and danger of frost with indications of hard- 
ly 60 per cent of a normal yield on a 60 per cent normal 
acreage furnish sufficient reason for a corn canner 
refusing to sell 1927 pack at this time, it would seem 
to us that the same reason is furnished for refusing to 
sell whatever spot stocks you may have, unless the 


price is a good one. Certainly, it must be foolishness 
to sell spot corn at low prices in face of what you see 
plainly as to this year’s production. 

One of the oldest corn canners in the State of Ohio 
has just written us: 


“As frequently happens, time is working changes 

in the canned corn business. The weather, for some 

reason, will not become favorable and stay put. After 

the cold and wet season there came three days of forc- 

ing weather, only to be followed by much colder. 

Corn is late, small, tender and calls for sunshine, 
but the call is not answered. As we see it nothing but 
a miracle can give us a good yield. 

After a survey of our fields we have reduced our 
anticipated pack 50 per cent.” 

Early indications promised a normal acreage of 
tomatoes this season, but this has all changed, and it 
is now seen that the acreage is curtailed by Dame 
Nature and not by growers or canners of their own 
volition—and the crop is not making good progress. 
Reports are varying, but bad growing weather affects 
tomatoes as well as other crops. New Jersey seems 
to be the one State where acreage and crop conditions 
are up to normal; but Jersey cannot pack enough to- 
matoes to make up for the shortages in all other sec- 
tions. * You have very generous and wide-spread to- 
mato reports this week. Read them carefully; they 
are all dependable and from men whose word can be 
relied upon. 

The reverse of corn is seen in tomatoes, and with 
as little reason. The holders of spot tomatoes, realiz- 
ing that spots are growing very thin and promise to 
be gone before the late season permits any new pack- 
ing, are not willing sellers at the going market prices. 
If they were better salesmen they would recognize that 
the quiet but insistent buying of spot tomatoes at this 
season of the year constitutes a record that has not 
been equalled since the war-time buying; and they 
would all become extreme “bulls” on spot tomatoes, 
demanding much higher prices than are now offered. 
The buyers are laying up good stores before the can- 
ners wake up fully. What spot tomatoes are left are 
worth from 10c to 15c per dozen more than now quoted. 
New tomato canning must be late, and it is very un- 
certain as to quality and output. 

On the other hand the tomato canners are taking 
futures rather too freely, considering the prices and 
the indications for the pack. To expect tomatoes to 
come through and make a good crop and pack, in face 
of practically crop failures in all other lines, is expect- 
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ing too much. But the tomato canner is a glutton for 
punishment and does not seem to be happy until he 
has sold himself out at low prices and then has to sit 
by and see the market raise to fine-profit hights. He 
is paid what he asks, but he usually likes to ask a 
couple of cents under the other fellow instead of a 
nickel over him. “Ask and ye shall receive,” is the 
advice of the Lord God of Hosts and this ought to be 
good enough for anyone to follow; but “an enemy sow- 
ing cockle in the good wheat” says, “better meet this 
competitor’s price, for the market is going lower’”— 
and the canner sells. As another writer says this 
week, in our editorial, “show us how to hold the can- 
ners against such actions, and we’ll show you how to 
make several millions of dollars for the industry.” 

The year is notable for its form-reversals. It 
looked very much as if they would over-do the string 
bean game this year—that is early in the Spring it 
looked like that; but they had not taken Old Dame 
Nature into their calculations. Now it looks like there 
would be a very short pack of string beans. Of course, 
if we get ideal weather from now until the end of Oc- 
tober the string bean crop can come back, but if you sell 
string beans or the buyer holds off buying on that con- 
tingency you both better select some nice, soft padded 
cells while you are able to make a choice. 

Writing on this subject the Gibbs Preserving Co., 
Baltimore, said to all their trade on July 19th: 


According to the statistics furnished by the Nat- 
ional Canners Association, the 1926 pack of stringless 
beans based on No. 2 cans throughout the country 
amounted to 3,407,000 cases. 

The entire pack of 1926 canned beans was sold plus 
the carry-over from 1925 (which was of considerable 
quantity) prior to the packing season of this year. 

From the information we have been able to obtain, 
the acreage of stringless beans is no greater than last 
with crop prospects now in poorer shape than they 
were at the corresponding time of last year, so that 
in all likelihood the pack of this year will be lighter 
than that of 1926. 

The above conclusion is the result of an exhaustive 
inquiry, which we completed about a week ago and since 
then, the severe heat wave which we have experienced 
here in the East has also seriously affected the present 
crop of beans, which will tend to make the pack even 
shorter than what we had previously approximated. 

We believe this information should prove of in- 
terest to you and your trade. 


Market price changes have been rather scarce this 
week, but the market feeling is growing stronger, and 
it is generally recognized that the canned foods market 
is becoming a seller’s market instead of a buyer’s mar- 
ket as it has been for some years. 


There has been a steady inquiry and much good 
buying of nearly every item in the list. The Tri-State 
pea canners who have been cleaning out off-grade goods 
at low prices, have been credited with selling full 
standards at the 75c and 80c prices, but that is not so, 
and the situation is as we state. They wanted to get 
these cheap peas out of the way and into the hands of 
the “junk” buyers who are always in the market 
despite the loud cries for quality packing on the part 
of the buyers, and they have done so. They regard 
their standards and better grades of peas as above 
market quotations of today and are not cutting. All 
the buyer has to do is to start the canners into cussing 
each other—and they will do that on any fanciful 
rumor or on any sale no matter how small—and then 
the buyer can name his own price—and get it. Untii 
canners learn to have some confidence in each other, 
and in their industry, they will remain this kind of 
easy prey for every two-penny buyer on earth. No 
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individual canner, anywhere, considers himself a crook 
or a fool, and if that is so why do you consider your 
fellow canner a crook and a fool? Why not change 
the tactics for a while, to see how it works, and instead 
of calling your fellow canner a crook and a fool, call 
the buyer or the one who brings the “yarn” about the 
other fellow selling at low prices—call him a liar. You 
may have to fight, but your profits are worth fighting 
for, aren’t they? 

That is what the canned foods market needs now 
more than comments upon past sales, prices or con- 
ditions as viewed by either buyer or seller. It needs 
backbone; knowledge of actual conditions and then 
the manhood to demand the price which the goods are 
worth. 

Prices are given on their regular page, and you 
have accurate conditions reported under all the lead- 


2 market heads. Conditions are very simular every- 
where. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Jobbers Realize the Changing Conditions—Becoming a 
Sellers’ Market—Opening Prices Now Seen as 
the Lowest of the Year—Tomatoes Grow- 
ing Firmer—Corn Advancing—Only 
Poor Quality Peas at Low 
Prices—Fish Firm. 


New York, July 21, 1927. 


ARKET CHANGING -Operations in the general 
MY{ canned foods market are broadening out slowly, 

and while jobbers are rather reluctant to aban- 
don their hand-to-mouth buying policy, which has be- 
come almost a fixture, they are coming to realize that 
conditions in the markets are changing radically, and 
that the man who sits at the jobber’s buying desk can 
no longer dictate the market. Prices on new packs have 
opened up at what the distributors regard as reasonable 
levels on most lines, and it appears likely that the in- 
creased consumption of canned foods which low prices 
during the past year have developed can be held. How- 
ever, with a well-nigh disastrous season just behind 
them, the jobbers cannot be blamed for picking their 
way slowly, even though many canners and brokers feel 
that their well-meant advice to “stock up” is being dis- 
regarded. Shrewd market operators, while naturally 
keeping their opinions to themselves, concede that in 
most lines it looks as though opening prices this season 
will probably be the lowest for the year. 


California Canned Fruits—Difficulties between 
growers and canners regarding contract prices for can- 
ning peaches, it is understood, have been responsible 
for the holding back of the naming of opening prices on 
California canned fruits. The naming of opening prices 
for 1927 pack Hawaiian pineapple was also a factor in 
the California situation, Coast packers preferring to 
give the trade plenty of time to digest the pineapple 
price schedules before putting out their own opening. 
Prices on new pack California fruits named by a num- 
ber of the smaller packers indicate that the general 
basis will be under that of last year, although slightly 
higher than the revised schedule on carry-over fruits 
put out by California canners last spring. 

Hawaiian Pineapple Lower—Opening prices on 
Hawaiian pineapple announced by packers show reduc- 
tions of 10 cents to 50 cents per dozen, according to 
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size, from the 1926 opening level. Standard sliced is 
based on $1.80 per dozen for 2s, with 24s opening at 
$1.95 per dozen. Standard crushed is 15 cents lower on 
214s and 20 cents less on the No. 2 size. 
been a good volume of business placed on the new pack, 
and distributors are of the opinion that 1927 production 
will move into consumption readily. The pack is ex- 
pected to be about the same size as that of last year. 

Tomato Surplus Dwindles—The carry-over of 1926 
pack tomatoes is melting under the steady buying 
which has developed during the past several weeks, and 
the market holds in rather firm position, for both spots 
and futures. For prompt shipment from Southern 
canneries, packers are quoting 50 cents for 1s, 80 to 85 
cents for 2s, $1.30 to $1.35 for 3s, and $4.00 to $4.25 for 
10s, all f. 0. b. canneries. Futures are quotable at 50 
cents, 80 cents, $1.25 to $1.30, and $3.75 to $3.90, re- 
spectively. With the new pack expected to be materi- 
ally less than that of last year, the market outlook ap- 
pears distinctly promising. Midwestern canners are 
showing firm views on the tomato situation. Old pack 
is well cleaned up, with the market holding at 95 cents 
for 2s and $1.40 for 3s, with business being taken on 
futures at 90 cents for 2s and $1.35 for 3s. Business 
in new pack California tomatoes at the opening prices 
recently named by packers has been rather light. 

Corn Going Up—Corn canners have found out that 
standard corn is not a drug on the market, after all, 
as many of them had come to believe. Prices have 
again strengthened, with standard crushed generally 
commanding 8714 cents per dozen at Southern can- 
neries, 1214 cents over quotations recently prevailing. 
Futures are quotable at 85 cents per dozen for standard 
crushed, about 71% cents a dozen over the average open- 
ing prices for this grade. Reports from the Midwest 
on the corn situation are rather conflicting, with pack- 
ers quoting 85 cents on spot stocks and 90 cents on 
futures. With this differential prevailing, futures 
are naturally neglected in favor of spots. Fancy corn 
prices are stiffening, with a good amount of forward 
business booked, particularly on Maine pack. Crop re- 
ports indicate that the season is still rather backward. 

Peas—Reports of offerings of Southern standard 
4 sieve Alaskas at 80 cents have affected the market 
somewhat, but investigation discloses that the peas in 
question are of poor quality, and late-season packing, 
with the market on early season full standards still 
holding well at 85 cents per dozen, cannery, with a good 
movement. Extra standards are showing an advancing 
tendency, under generally light offerings. Western 
standards hold at a minimum of 90 cents per dozen at 
the canneries, with old pack cleaning up at the same 
figure. There has been a continued active inquiry for 
fancy siftings, with the market in steady to strong 
position. 

Salmon Bullish—Packers are talking higher prices 
on new pack Alaskas reds, but jobbers are decidedly 
averse to a high market, and predict that a general 
level over $2.50 per dozen, Coast, will result in a falling 
off in consumption. The spot market situation con- 
tinues rather steady, with the extreme hot spell pre- 
vailing during the past fortnight having stimulated 
consumption considerably. 

Sardines Firm—Continued firmness rules in the 
market for Maine sardines. Advices from “down 
East” indicate that the pack is progressing unsatis- 
factorily, and no large supply is looked for this season. 
Demand through retail outlets has picked up somewhat 


There has_ 
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during the past few weeks, and stocks are moving into 
consuming channels in larger quantities. 

Tuna Strong—Although jobbers have not been 
heavy buyers of new pack whitemeat, most of the can- 
ners have withdrawn offerings, having booked as much 
business as they care to take on with the outlook for 
raw fish supply as uncertain as it has been. The mar- 
ket opened at $16 for 1s, $8.50 for 14s, and $5.50 for 
14s. A small hand-to-mouth volume is reported on 
bluefin at $12 for 1s, $6.50 for 14s, and $4.25 for 14s, 
with striped rather strong and well sold up at $10.50 
for 1s, $5.75 for 14s, and $3.75 for 1s, all prices being 
f.o. b. California canneries. 

Asparagus—With California packers finished with 
their season’s operations, and finishing up on shipping 
out their future orders, it is currently reported that the 
carryover is rather light. Prices are well maintained, 
but additional buying by distributors continues rather 
limited. 

Eastern Fruits—There has been a fair demand for 
new pack Eastern berries, and the market is well held. 
Michigan and New York red sour pitted cherries con- 
tinue in strong demand, with the market ranging $13 
to $13.50 per dozen, for No. 10s, f. 0. b. cannery. 


THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent Canning Trade.” 


Good Rains and Better Weather—Beans Selling As Fast 
As Packed—Buyers Ask Rush Shipments on To- 
mato Orders—To Can Only Orders in No. 3 
Tomatoes—Aiming At Quality 

This Season. 
Springfield, Mo., July 21, 1927. 


EATHER—Since our last report the Ozark pack- 
W ing district has been favored with good general 

rains, and a decided drop in the temperature, all 
of which will prove to be a great benefit to the growing 
fields of tomatoes, and also to farm crops of all kinds. 

Tomato Crop—Canners report fields of tomatoes 
fairly promising where the growers have given the crop 
proper cultivation. The vines are making splendid 
growth at this time, and fruit is setting on the vines, 
all of which indicates a possible fairly good yield, with 
favorable weather conditions during August and Sep- 
tember. What tomato growers fear is another hot, dry 
spell of weather for two or three weeks period, that 
might cause the blossoms to drop from the vines with- 
out any fruit forming. 

Bean Crop—tThe fields of green beans which were 
not too far advanced will be benefitted materially by the 
recent rains. We hear of one canning company that 
had packed fifteen cars of green beans up to the close 
of business this week, and all of these cars have been 
sold. Canners who have any new pack No. 2 cut string- 
less green beans to offer now are asking from 90c to 
$1.00 per dozen f. o. b. factory points. If any No. 10s 
ca obtainable, the price would probably be $4.50 per 

ozen. 

Spot Tomatoes—Orders for spot tomatoes are not 
so plentiful, but some sales are being made, and in every 
instance buyers are requesting rush shipment. Prices 
on spot tomatoes are being held firm. Ones, standards, 
10 ounce, 5214c¢ to 55c; 1s, tall, 15 ounce, 70c; 2s, stand- 
ards, 80c to 85c; 214s, standards, $1.10; 3s, standards, 
$1.25 f. o. b. factory points, Arkansas or Missouri, ac- 
cording to the location of the lots which are sold. 


| 
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Future Tomatoes—Canners generally don’t seem 
interested in booking orders for future tomatoes, ex- 
cept to a very limited extent. The minimum prices at 
which orders for future tomatoes are being confirmed 
are: 1s, 2s, 214s and 3s standards, 50c, 80c, $1.10 and 
$1.25 f. o. b. factory points. The few canners who will 
pack any tomatoes the coming season in No. 3 cans 
claim they will not pack any surplus, but will only pack 
to fill sales of this size made in advance of the season’s 
pack. Jobbing grocers who have an established busi- 
ness on No. 3 canned tomatoes under their private la- 
bels, and who expect to draw their supply of this size 
from Missouri or Arkansas, are sleeping on their oppor- 
tunity if they are delaying the placing of their orders 
for futures of this size. 

Quality—Tomato canners generally throughout the 
Ozark packing district are anxious to have high grade 
quality of ripe tomatoes for this year’s pack. These 
canners believe that if they give greater consideration 
to packing tomatoes of high quality that it will be pos- 
sible to realize better prices, with a possibility of a 
profit for the canner. Several canners have planned to 
grade their tomatoes and pack the choice selected fruit 
into extra standards and near-fancies. It is not the in- 
tention of these canners, however, to do this to such an 
extent that it will seriously affect the high quality of 
the standard pack of tomatoes usually packed here in 
the Ozarks. 


Buyers’ Labels—Jobbing grocers who buy most of 
their supply of canned tomatoes for shipment under 
buyers’ private labels should, by all means, anticipate 
their requirements, and place their orders in advance 
of the season’s pack with good, dependable canners, for 
a grade of tomatoes which is suitable for each particu- 
lar buyer’s private label. There are quite a few canners 
here in the Ozarks who refuse to confirm sales unless 
shipments are to be made under sellers’ labels. 


Mixed Car Shipments—lIt is now very difficult, in- 
deed, to buy spot tomatoes in the Ozarks for mixed car 
shipment, containing two or three sizes. Jobbers who 
will likely want new pack tomatoes for mixed car ship- 
ment, should by all means, in their own interest, place 
their orders for future tomatoes for the sizes wanted 
and with canners who will be prepared to make mixed 
car shipment. This helps the average canner to arrange 
for the necessary supplies for different size cans, and 
to formulate his working plans in general for the can- 


ning season. Canned foods buyers should note the facts 
stated. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


THE CANNING TRADE 


New Pineapple Prices Well Received—Lower Than 
Expected—Some New Fruit Prices—Canners Will 
Run Light This Year—Asparagus Pack About 
Same as Last Year—Northwest Takes 
Precedence in Berries—Coast Notes 

San Francisco, July 21, 1927. 


HE OPENING PRICES—Opening prices on Ha- 
waiian canned pineapple made by the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company, Ltd., made their appearance 
on July 11, and were immediately the subject of wide- 
spread interest. These were posted as of July 1, as 
against June 25 last year and May 25 in 1925. The 
trade was prepared for lower prices and the late date 
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when these were brought out enabled both wholesalers 
and retailers to closely clean out stocks on hand. Buy- 
ing started off briskly and it is confidently believed 
that a huge volume of business will be done during the 
next few weeks, so well have the new prices been re- 
ceived. A letter which accompanied the announce- 
ment of opening prices suggested that the management 
of the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., looks upon 
the coming year with every feeling of security in view 
of the low price range and the tremendous advertising 
pressure to be brought upon canned pineapple. In 
addition it is stated that if this concern sells only what 
it packed last year and packs only what it has esti- 
mated for this year it will have difficulty in making 
deliveries on at least seven important items. Opening 
prices range from 10 cents to 25 cents a dozen lower 
than those of last year, with almost the entire list 
participating in the reductions. Prices have been 
made low with the expectation that as the season ad- 
vances there will likely be increases, a situation much 
to be preferred to one in which it is found necessary 
to reduce prices after the season gets under way. 


The opening prices, with those of the two pre- 
ceding years, follow: 


Fancy, sliced: ‘214 1, 2 1 
$2.10 $1.30 $1.95 $1.50 
2.35 145 2.00 1.50 
2.15 1.40 1.95 1.50 

Fancy, crushed: 

1.90 1.20 1.65 1.20 
2.00 1.30 1.75 1.30 
2.00 1.30 1.75 1.30 

Standard, sliced: 

1.95 1.20 1.80 1.40 
2.10 1.85 1.80 1.40 
1.95 1.30 1.80 1.40 

Standard, crushed: 

1.80 115 1.60 1.15 
1.90 125 1.65 1.25 
1.90 1.25 1.65 1.25 


Other Pineapple Prices—The opening prices of the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., were followed 
shortly by those of the Haiku Fruit & Packing Co., 
Ltd., and other concerns, all being practically the same. 
In commenting on the opening list the Griffith-Durney 
Co., selling agents for the Haiku Fruit & Packing Co., 
said: ‘While there has been a decline in price on many 
varieties of canned foods, pineapple is one of the few 
varieties that has remained firm throughout the entire 
year. From the business we have been doing on spot 
pineapple the past three month, we feel that jobbers’ 
stocks are lower today than they ever have been at this 
time of the year. Incidentally, we might say that out 
sales of spot pineapple during the past three months 
are far in excess of any year for the same period. 
However, we have concluded to put out prices on pine- 
apple this year that will not only make the trade sit up 
and take notice, but will induce them to buy heavily. 
Please bear in mind that these opening prices are sub- 
ject to change without notice, as they are so low they 
leave little or no margin of profit to the packer. At 
the opening prices we anticipate an enormous demand, 
as the prices are lower than any year since and in- 
cluding 1918.” 


Some New Fruit Prices—Some interests have 
named prices on California canned fruits, but buyers 
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are awaiting the lists of the California Packing Cor- 
poration, and other large concerns, before placing much 
business. These will appear almost any day, as pack- 


ing is under way on many lines and costs are now well . 


determined. As time goes on it becomes more and 
more evident that packing operations will be scaled 
down quite extensively this year, as compared with last. 
In some cases this will be because of the fact that pack- 
ers have not been able to make financial arrangements 
which will permit of heavy packing without definite 
orders. In general, however, the curtailment will come 
from smaller crops. No California fruit and crop 
promise to be as heavy as last year, despite the more 
abundant rains, and there will be a marked shortage in 
many varieties in the Pacific Northwest. Cherries 
are scarce, pears are a lighter crop than a year ago, 
and apricots are not in heavy supply. There will be 
plenty of peaches, but the crop is not as heavy as that 
of 1926. 

Asparagus—The packing of asparagus came to a 
close with the end of June, with an output generally 
understood to be about the same as that of last year. 
There has been a steady demand since the announce- 
ment of opening prices and a large proportion of the 
pack has already been disposed of. Here and there 
are a few sizes and grades in which stocks seem large, 
but these are not heavy enough to be regarded as a 
surplus. Green tips are in this class, but this is a 
grade that is geting more and more popular and no 
difficulty is expected in moving stocks before next 
Spring. 

Berries—California has ceased to be the factor it 
once was in the production of berries for canning and 
interest in these is now centered largely upon the 
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pack made in the Pacific Northwest. Opening prices 
were announced there some time ago and some good 
business is reported, but this in nowise resembles a 
rush. Buyers are largely operating on the policy of 
permiting packers to carry the goods until needed, or 
of waiting until the packing season is at an end before 
anticipating requirements. 

Coast Notes—California peach growers are not 
satisfied with the price of $30 a ton for No. 1 canning 
clings, recently set by the California Canning Peach 
Growers Association, and are endeavoring to form a 
large pool. It is claimed that 50,000 tons have been 
signed up in the Sacramento Valley, with more in 
sight. A conference with canners is planned in an 
effort to secure a higher price. 

The olive crop in the Oroville district, where some 
of the choicest olives are packed, is about sixty-five per 
cent of normal, acording to a survey of conditions 
made by B. B. Meek, head of the Mount Ida Packing 
Company. While the crop will be under the ten-year 
average it promises to be larger than that of last year, 
with the fruit running to large sizes. 

The California Co-operative Producers Associa- 
tion has taken over the plant of the Lodi Canning Com- 
pany, at Lodi, Cal., and will operate this on peaches and 
tomatoes. Additional equipment will be installed next 
winter and asparagus will be handled next season. 

Albert Lester, one of the vice-presidents of the 
California Packing Corporation, San Francisco, has 
been quite ill, but has fully recovered, and is again at- 
tending to his duties. 

Herbert G. Maxon, of the F. E. Booth Packing 
Company, San Francisco, has purchased a splendid 
home in West Clay Park. 


What Canned Food Distributors are Doing 


Jobbers to Redouble Canned Foods Sales Efforts to Combat Inroads of Fresh Pro- 
duce—Specialty Manufacturers Hit Back At McLaurin—Campaign for Simp- 
lification of Canned Foods Containers Not Yet Entirely Successful— 

Unfair Competition of Chain Stores Held Proved by Data 
Compiled by New York Chain Research Bureau. 


ORE SALES EFFORTS—Wholesale grocers are intensify- 
M ing their sales activities on canned foods to meet and 

overcome the increased competition of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. The rapid forward strides in the marketing of the 
fresh produce has presented a serious problem for distributors 
in many parts of the country. Roy L. Davidson, president of 
the National Wholesale Grocers Association, touching upon this 
subject in a recent address, said in part: “Let us not be un- 
mindful of the fact that practically throughout the year now 
fresh fruit and vegetables of every description are to be had in 
every town and city in this country, and at prices that appear 
reasonable in comparison with prices of the fresh article of 
only a few years ago and which appeal to the consumer as rea- 
sonable even though they are still high as compared to canned 
foods. It is, then, very necessary that this industry put more 
effort than ever into Canned Foods Week. We must not over- 
look the seriousness of the entry in a large way of the fresh 
fruit and vegetable items in our business. Don’t overlook the 
fact that the retailer buys fresh foods today and puts forth real 
sales effort to avoid waste. Then tomorrow he buys again. 
This is a factor that needs our closest atention. Your Asso- 
ciation is very hopeful for a permanent Canned Foods Founda- 
tion that will daily carry the real value of canned foods and we 
are bending every effort toward that end. Your Association 
has undertaken recently a survey of stocks in the hands of 


wholesale grocers of pineapple, peaches and corn for the pur- 
pose of placing before you additional information in conjunction 
with the information that you have of production of these 
various items. We feel that since crop statistics yield impor- 
tant imformation, carryover figures likewise should be worth- 
while. If the membership want this service, it can be de- 
veloped.” 

The Specialty Salesmen—A defender for the much-abused 
grocery specialty salesman has appeared in the person of 
A. E. Phillips, president of the American Grocery Specialty 
Manufacturers Association. Caustic criticism of the specialty 
salesmen and their activities has been voiced from time to time 
by J. H. McLaurin, president of the American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association. In a recent bulletin to jobbers, intended for 
reprinting and distribution by individual wholesale grocers as 
house letters to their retail customers, Mr. McLaurin advised 
retailers to “Reduce your time used in buying. Fifty per cent 
of your time is taken up py specialty salesmen—most frequently 
trying to argue you into buying what you don’t want—when that 
valuable time could be devoted to managing your store and 
selling your merchandise.” In a letter to Mr. McLaurin, Mr. 
Philips says: “It is unfortunate for the industry that this at- 
tack upon the specialty salesman, who is the representative and 
ambassador of the manufacturer and, therefore, entitled to full 
courtesy and consideration, is included in your letter. Ap- 
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parently you have overlooked what the average successful retail 
grocer recognizes, namely, that the specialty salesmen are 
among the best merchandisers who call on him today, and fur- 
nish him with more ideas for the resale of their products in his 
store than he receives from any other source. The successful 
retail specialty salesman of today is a keen merchandiser de- 
serving of any buyer’s attention and undeserving of attacks 
of this kind. Your attack on him can only be taken as an at- 
tack on the manufacturer, whom he represents. In my opinion 
you are not helping the retailer or wholesaler when you stir up 
strife between them on the one hand, and the manufacturer on 
the other.” It is unlikely that this letter of Mr. Phillips’ will 
cause Mr. McLaurin to deviate from his policy of hammering 
on what he considers the present evils encouraged and extended. 
by specialty manufacturers and their salesmen. The Ameri- 
can Association during recent months has cited numerous in- 
stances of practices by grocery specialty manufacturers and 
their salesmen, which it has condemned in no uncertain language. 
Some, of the points stressed by Mr. McLaurin’s bulletins have 
been well taken, while others were open to argument. It is no 
secret in trade circles that many jobbers bitterly resent the 
practices of some manufacturers of nationally advertised prod- 
ucts, in making the jobber carrying the burden of their distribu- 
tion with little or no net compensation to him for his services. 
In other cases, it is well-known that the manufacturers have 
been giving the chain stores considerable of an “edge” in their 
selling prices, justifying this preference on the ground that the 
lower prices could be writen off as “advertising” costs. Even 
the National Wholesale Grocers Association, which rarely gives 
voice to the important matters which it has under consideration 
until the time for a “showdown” is ripe. has made some pointed 
comments on this latter phase of manufacturers’ merchandising 
methods. The campaign against the alleged unethical prac- 
tices of specialty salesmen, waged by the American Wholesale 
Grocers Association for the past few years, is now becoming 
secondary to that against the practices of some of the manu- 
facturers, so Mr. Phillips makes no mistake when he suggests 
rather pointly that Mr. McLaurin’s letter, he mentions, is an 
atack on the manufactcrer whom the specialty salesman repre- 
sents. Specialty salesmen have come in for much condemnation 
during recent years from wholesale grocers disgusted with the 
tactics pursued by some of the salesmen, but the rank and file 
of the specialty manufacturers have taken effective measures to 
eradicate much of the cause for complaint. That Mr. McLaurin 
is but voicing the thoughts of many wholesale grocers when he 
issues his various bulletins—caustic and otherwise—regarding 
the activities of specialty manufacturers and their salesmen is 
not open to question. The point is, what, if anything, are the 
manufacturers going to do about it? Some of the practices 
of a few of the manufacturers, especially in their dealings 
with the chain stores, are considered unfair trade practices by 
many wholesale grocers, and a pronounced swinging away from 
the products of these manufacturers is noted in some jobbing 
territories. It appears certain that the entire question of chain 
store dealings, prices, practices, etc., will eventually reach the 
Federal Trade Commission or some other Government agency, 
and the pricing activities of specialty manufacturers will no 
doubt come in for their share of the spotlight when that time 
arrives. 


Container Simplification—Although the containers’ com- 
mittee of the various trade associations have been working on 
the problem of simplification of canned food tin sizes for several 
years past, comparatively little progress toward the simplifica- 
tion which most of the industry seems to favor has been made. 
Wholesale grocers generally advocate standardization on 1s, 2s, 
2%s or 8s, and 10s, with most jobbers favoring the elimination 
of the No. 3 can altogether, in favor of the 2%. The views of the 
canners seem to be about in line with those of their distributors, 
although naturally there is considerable difference of opinion 
among many canners regarding the sizes which they want to 
pack. In the face of the agitation for simplification on the four 
sizes—1s, 2s, 24s and 10s—various new sizes are making their 
appearance on the market at frequent intervals. For example, 
California fruit canners appear to have found a good market in 
the larger cities for a fruit can about two-thirds the size of the 
No. 1 tin, and various specialties are appearing on the market 
in other odd-size cans. In working for the simplification of 
canned foods containers, those sponsoring the reform, if such 
it can be called, must buck up against the inevitable contention 
of the packer who has built up a good business on a product 
packed in an odd-sized can. Whether or not this opposition can 
be overcome is another question. While the theory regarding one 
canner giving up something for the good of the many is a nice- 
sounding one, a packer who has developed an extensive business 
on a product packed in a can a little different from anything 
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that his competitors are using will naturally strenuously oppose 
any move to force him to fall into line with the rank and file. If 
the others want to switch to the container he is using—that is 
another story. Then he can regard the imitation as a sincere 
form of flattery. While it is evident that the canners and job- 
bers will succeed in getting the standardized sizes they want on 
the general run of canned foods staples, it is also obvious that 
the time when standardization of all canned foods packed into 
the four sizes mentioned is a long time off. 

Chain Stores And “Unfair Competition”’—Wholesale grocers 
who have contended that the competition afforded by the chain 
stores was in many senses unfair competition, within the mean- 
ing of the Federal Trade Commission’s views on the subject, have 
read with interest a survey recently completed by the Chain 
Store Economic and Financial Research Bureau of New York 
City. The survey shows that $3,400,000,000 in sales by chain 
stores in 1926, approximately $1,156,000,000 comprised sales of 
commodities from which the retail outlets derived no profit what- 
ever. In all, a total of $272,000,000 worth of merchandise was 
sold during the year at a loss by the chains, while articles re- 
turning a total of $884,000,000 were disposed of at cost, plus 
overhead. These figures represented eight and twenty-six per 
cent, respectively, of the aggregate sales for the year. “The 
major portion of non-profit sales,” says the survey, “were cred- 
ited to the grocery field, in which 58,000 stores sold $812,000,000 
in food products at bare cost, depending upon additional sales of 
$1,218,000.000 for their net profits. Such outlets, it was indi- 
cated, sell all groceries at cost, relying upon the proceeds from 
meat, dairy products, coffee, tea and baking goods sales for 
profits.” The data in the survey was derived from statistics 
obtained from 75 per cent of the chain store organizations. Wm. 
J. Baxter, research director for the bureau, is quoted as saying: 
“To offset chain store competition, leading wholesalers in all lines 
have begun to offer to independent retailers two or three ‘lead- 
ers’ weekly at cost, to be sold to consumers at proportionately 
reduced prices.” Serious consideration of a complaint to the 
Federal Trade Commission regarding the trade practices of cer- 
tain of the grocery chains has been given by other factors in the 
grocery industry during the past year, and it is expected that 
the data contained in the report of the Chain Store Bureau will 
add to the information which other grocery factors have been 
gathering in anticipation of some action against the chains. 


PLANT DISEASES CAUSE LARGE ANNUAL 
LOSSES TO GROWERS AND CANNERS 
OF PEAS AND BEANS 


Canners, Farmers, and Seed Producers Urge Need of 
More Scientific Research by U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in Solving Baffling Problems 


ANNERS of peas and beans, together with the 
C thousands of farmers who grow these crops on 
contract for the canneries, are aroused over the 
constant losses suffered because of plant diseases. 
Fungous and bacterial parasites reduce yield and 
quality of the crop. Some of these pests inhabit the 
soil and lie in wait to attack the young plant as soon 
as the seed sprouts. Others may be introduced on the 
seed itself, making a diseased crop almost a foregone 
conclusion. 


The total effect from these seed and soil borne 
plant diseases constitutes a serious hazard in both crop 
and seed production and in the stability of cannery 
operation. 


The agricultural industries look to the research 
offices of the U. S. Department of Agriculture for as- 
sistance in meeting such conditions as now prevail. 
Neither farmer, seedsman, nor canner can cope with 
these plant diseases unaided, nor, without the assis- 
tance of the scientist, avoid the losses which now recur 
each year. Much assistance has been received in the 
past from the Department’s researches, in connection 
with other crop production problems, and with ade- 
quate funds for study of pea and bean diseases there 
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is every reason to believe the information needed to 
combat these pests could be secured. 


The diseases which are especially serious and 
which are either borne on the seed or which live in the 
soil include the following: 


On Beans 


Anthracnose or Rust—Causes reddish brown 
discoloration of pods; kills seedling plants; weak- 
ens the older plants; withers and discolors the 
seed. 


Mosaic—Identified by irregular mottling of 
light and dark green areas on leaves. Plants are 
stunted in growth, often sickly yellow in color, 
and if infected early in the season fail to develop 
pods. Some varieties are especially susceptible 
and growers of these have been forced out of 
the business. 


Bacterial Blight—One of the most trouble- 
some diseases of beans in the United States. 
Causes characteristic spotting on leaves and pods, 
and may shrivel and discolor the seed. Often 

. causes a girdling of the stem of the plant which 
weakens it and causes it to fall over and wilt. 
Infected seed either fail to germinate or result 
in a very weak, deformed plant. 


On Peas 


Root Rot—Causes a decay of the stem and 
wilting of the plants. According to studies made 
in Wisconsin, it is apparent that there are a num- 
ber of separate and distinct diseases causing dif- 
ferent types and forms of root rot. Losses from 
these diseases in canning areas in Wisconsin, 
Michigan, New York, Maryland, and elsewhere, 
are extensive nearly every season and constitute 
a serious hazard to the industry. 


Blight—Causes dead spots on leaves, stems, 
and pods. Peas within the pod may also be spot- 
ted. Blight may cause a decay at the base of the 
stem, and sometimes kills the sprouting seed be- 
fore it comes above the ground. Recent studies 
have shown that there is more than one fungous 
parasite involved in this blight, and that the dis- 
ease is often carried on the seed. 


While several of the state experiment stations 
have undertaken studies of one or more of these pea 
or bean diseases, it is difficult or impossible for any 
state research agency to ascertain all the facts which 
are needed as a basis for control of the pest. This is 
due to the fact that these diseases are so frequently 
seed-borne, and that the seed crop is often grown thou- 
sands of miles away from the region where the seed 
is planted for the market garden or canning crop. Any 
effective study must have for its object the working 
out of practicable commercial methods for producing 
disease-free seed by the seedsmen, as well as of 
methods for growing and handling the crop by the 
farmer, in order to avoid losses from the parasites 
that live over in the soil. 


It is apparent that the appropriations to the De- 
partment of Agriculture Bureau of Plant Industry 
have been insufficient in the past to make possible the 
research studies that are required. The well-known 
federal policy of retrenchment in all government ex- 
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penditures seems to make it particularly difficult at 
this time. to secure the necessary assistance from the 
Agricultural Department. No great sum of money 
is required for the necessary research on pea and bean 
diseases, however, and it is believed that if thirty to 
forty thousand dollars could be devoted to this work it 
would make it possible for the Department of Agri- 
culture to render 4 very real service to the growers and 
canners of peas and beans and to the producers of the 
seed of these crops. 


SUGAR CONTENT OF CANNED FRUITS IMPORTS 
INTO URUGUAY. 


N a trade letter of May 23 from American Commer- 
] cial Attache C. C. Brooks, of Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, it is pointed out that when considering the 
difference in the classification between “fruits in 
water” and “fruits in sirup,” attention is called to the 
fact that a 25 per cent sugar content is permitted only 
in the case of canned pineapples. The sugar content of 
the liquid in other canned fruits, to be classified under 
“fruits in water” and entitled to the corresponding rate 
of duty, must be 15 per cent or less. 


NOT A MAINE SARDINE FACTORY OPERATING. 
(Letter from Eastport, Me., July 7th.) 


can easily be realized that with nine of our styles 

entirely sold out and all of the other styles rap- 
idly approaching the vanishing point, the sardine fac- 
tories in Maine are more than anxious to get to pack- 
ing in order to replenish the waning stocks. Factories 
have been making a diligent effort to locate even small 
quantities of raw fish, but without success, and the re- 
sult is that with the legal packing season almost three 
months under headway not a single sardine factory in 
the entire Eastport-Lubec section has yet been able to 
open for operation. This is a situation which is, we 
believe, unparalleled in the entire history of the sar- 
dine business. 


No relief appears to be in sight. Weather condi- 
tions are not favorable, and the tides will not be favor- 
able for some time to come. All in all, the situation is 
most discouraging. 

We are being compelled every day to decline at- 
tractive orders for items which we canrot fill. We dis- 
like to disappoint our buyer friends, who must realize 
that our inability at this time to take care of their re- 
quirements is due to the unprecedented scarcity of raw 
material, which of course is a circumstance which is 
beyond all human control. 


T= scarcity of fish continues without relief. It 


— Too Late To CiLassiry —— 


SITUATION WANTED—Successful executive, sales manager, 
with long commerical experience and wide acquaintance among 
Who esale Grocers and Brokers, desires permanent connection with 
responsible Manufacturer or Canner. Cultured, Uhristien. 43 years 
old, in vigorous health. Can furnish A references any important 
market. 

Address Box B-1515 care of The Canning Trade. 
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Uniform Packing 


This is the task for 1927---No canner can avoid it--- 
It is hard, butit is not impossible---and it is not the sort 


of thing that can be done by guess work. 


To insure 


uniform results you will need uniform procedure. 


In other words you must start right---if you expect to 


end right ! 


Some of the oldest 
and best firms are or- 
dering a copy of A 
Complete Course In 
Canning—to study 
this question from the 
foundation up. That 
will save time, trouble, 
worry—and help 
mightily towards the 


desired end. 
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Isn’t that the wise 
way to go about this? 
You have the time 
Read this au- 
thority—get all the 
points possible. There 


now. 


is nothing that can 
help you as much. 
You’ll find it the best 
$10.00 you ever in- 
vested. 
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THE KOOK-MORE KOIL 


A unit that has set a new standard for the time in which 
tomato pulp should be cooked. Nothing short of the 
Kook-More can double your tank’s capacity, speed up 
your batches and preserve color and flavor. The Kook- 
More Koil will do the trick. 


Above can be furnished with Glass Lined or Cypress 
Wood Tanks, in complete Units. 

Indiana Kern Finishers 

Indiana Pulpers 

Indiana No. 10 Fillers 

Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 

Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 

Steam Crosses 

Pulp & Catsup Pumps 

Fire Pots 

Enameled Lined Pipe 

Enameled Pails & Pans 

Steel Stools 

Inspection 

Grading 


TABLES 
Sorting 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 


CAN’T SEE ’EM. 
George Zink, upon entering a street car, saw his 
friend Earl Green, who had his eyes closed. George, 
going up to him, said: “What’s the matter, Earl, are 


you sick?” “No” replied Earl, “but I sure do hate to 
see women stand.” 


SPRINGY. 
Diner—Waiter, what kind of meat is this? 
Waiter—Spring lamb, sir. 
“IT thought so. I’ve been chewing on one of the 
springs for an hour.’”—Exchange. 


SAFE. 


Workmen were making repairs on the wires of a 
schoolhouse one Saturday, when a small boy wandered 
in. 

“What you doin’ ?” 

“Installing an electric switch,” one of the workmen 
said. 

The boy then volunteered: “I don’t care. We've 
moved away and I don’t go to this school any more.”— 
Public Service. 


KNOWS BETTER. 
Willie—Has your father stopped whipping you 
since he joined the church? 
Tommy—No, but he’s stopped sayin’ that it hurts 


him worse than it does me.—New Haven (Ct.) Reg- 
ister. 


HER TEACHING. 
Mother (severely)—But why didn’t you tell the 
young man to stop kissing you? 


Daughter—Why, mother, you know you taught me 
never to interrupt anyone. 


NOR WRITING. 


Two Irishmen, Pat and Mike, were in the army to- 
gether. One day Pat received a letter. Mike, looking 
over Pat’s shoulder, asked, ““Who’sit from?” 

“It’s from me woife,” answered Pat. 

Then Mike noticed that the paper enclosed in the 
envelope was absolutely blank, so he said, ‘“‘Why Pat, 
there’s nothin’ written there.” 

“I know,” said Pat, “we’re not speakin’.””—Public 
Service. 


NOT SO BAD 
Floorwalker—I can’t do a thing with Cohen; he 
has been in three departments and all he does is go to 
sleep. 
The Boss—Why not put him in the pajama de- 
partment and put a sign on him, “Even the man that 
sells our night clothes can’t keep awake.” 
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THE BUYER’S GUIDE 


WHERE 


———<the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Heuses that supply them. 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 


chek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
a Pearing Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 


Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Swing Bros., Ridgely, Md. 


BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 


BEET MACHINERY. 
rs Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
soem Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 


BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 

Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
+ Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 

BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 
BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, 
Md 


BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 

Phillips Sales Co., Cambridge, Md. 
Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. ‘J. 

Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Phillips Can Co., Cambridge, Md. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 
CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 

ERY, Frult. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 

Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, III. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Cookers. Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop. 
CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. . 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

United Company, Baltimore. 

Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn 

Cooker Filers. 

‘CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 

Counters. See Can Counters. 

Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 
3erlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutte 

Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut 

= String Bean. See String "Dees 

DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimo 

U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati. 
Dies, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


Double Seamin 
Machines. & Machines. See Closing 


DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., B 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Etc. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


Engines, Steam. See Boilers and 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See Tanks 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Anderson-Barngrover . Co., 
Ayars Machine Co., W. J. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Factory Stools. See Stools. 

Factory Supplies.. See Cannery Supplies. 

FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for 
metically sealed). 


American Can Co., New York. 

Continental Can Co., New York. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboaras, &c. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


Fillers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 


Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, Fruit. 


Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ me 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 
GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfre. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Generators, Electric. See Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED TANKS. 

rague-Sells rp., 

Steam. See Power Plant 
Gravity Carriers. See Carre. & Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn “luskers. 
Green Pea rare. See Cleaning and 

Grading Machinery. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 


INSURANCE, Canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


Sacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
ACKETED PANS, Steam. 
vn Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KETTLES, Copper, Plain or 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
-Sells Corp., 
Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 
KETTLES, Process. 
ars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
KETTLES, Vacuum. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Corp., Baltimore. 

KRAUT CUTTERS. 

. Robins & Co., Inc., more. 
rm = Smith Sons Co., Buffalo. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 

LABELING 

. Ermold Co., New Yor x 
te H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells, Corp., Chicago. 

LABEL 

t Litho. Co., Detroit, ch. 
nh Litho. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
H. Gamse 

. J. Kittredge 0., 
Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Mad. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, 

U. S. Prt. and Litho Co., Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 

Etc. 

National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 

LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. ‘ 

Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
Can. See Stampers & Markers. 

Marmalsdes, Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 

MILK CONDENSING &-CANNING MCHY. 

ars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sertin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 

Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 

chines. 

OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

lin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
cama Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
kers’ Cans. ee Cans. 

Pails. ‘Tubs, Htc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 

Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 

PARING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PASTE, CANNERS’. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA ANBEBEAN SEED. 
Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
* K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinelair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
¥. Hamachek Mach Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 


PEA VINE FEEDERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamacheck Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

PEELING KNIVES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach & Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machy. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PULP MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Can- 
nery Supplies. 
SALT Distributing Machine 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 
ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 


Sealine Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Ma- 
chines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
¥F. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinelair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co.. Brocton, N. Y. 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago 


rters, Pea. Cleaning and Grading 
nery. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for 
Machines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners Mehy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 

STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STOOLS, Factory. 

Angle Steel Stool Co., Plainwell, Mich. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, METAL. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


- H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 
Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 


ce. 

Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. Co.—Everywhere. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 

Phila. Thermometer Co., Phila., Pa. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

TIN PLATE. 

Amer. Sheet and Tin Plate Co. 

TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co.. Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Rebins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. 

Regulators. 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
WASHERS, Frult, Vegetable. 

Sprague-Sells rp., cago. 

Washing & Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 

See Tanks, Wood. 

Wrappers, Paper. See Corrugated Paper 

Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 


WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ferd Ce., ‘Wyandetie, Mich. 


See Speed 
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“Slaysman” 
Gang Slitter 


WE guarantee this machine to ‘‘Cut Dead 

Tiue’’ Alltin fed comes through ab- 

solutely square and parallel. They will slit 

strips down to 2 inches when fitted with parrow 

hubs. or 316 inches wide with regular hubs and 

334 inches in length. Width of regular hub 

and cutter together 83 inches; width of narrow 
hub and cutter together 154 inches. 


The large cutter shafts are set their entire’ 
length in long solid bearings. There is no 
spring; they are also provided with end thrust 
bearings, eliminating all lateral motions and 
permitting of very accurate adjustment. 


No overhead drive is required for the grind- 
er, which is carried directly on the frame of the 
machine and driven by be't from the driving 
pulley on the cutter shaft. 


Slaysman & Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
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[T HAS been brought to our attention that some purchasers 


of canned corn are of the opinion that the | 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


does not manufacture the special “C” enamel cans for corn. 


To correct this impression, we offer the following statement 
of facts: 


“For the 1926 corn pack we made and 
shipped to our corn customers over 40,000,- 
000 Special “C” Enamel Cans. The Special 
“C” Enamel Cans as shipped in 1926 by us 
were the result of years of research and de- 
velopment work on our part. As to their 
efficiency, we do not hesitate to refer any- 
one interested to the packers who use them. 
We will gladly furnish a list of these pack- 
ers upon application.” ara 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 


‘“‘Now from Coast to Coast’’ 


NEW YORK DETROIT £4JERSEY CITY CANONSBURG 
CHICAGO BALTIMORE SYRACUSE CLEARING 
SEATTLE LOS ANGELES SAN JOSE 
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